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HENTY MORGAN: 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING, 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW MR. TOOGOOD GIVES AN ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF, AND OF 
THE MANNER IN WHICH HE EMPLOYS HENTY, WITH SOME 
FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILY. 


At this moment a maid-servant entered with a tray, but not 
alone. She was followed by a string of children, all the little 
Toogoods, from about fourteen years of age downwards, who 
were come, as I heard them whisper, to have a look at ‘ pa’s 
new amanuensis.” ‘They consisted of three punchy little boys, 
and four pale-faced skinny girls, who were older, and wore close 
holland pincloths up to their chins, and their hair dressed in the 
extremity of plainness. ‘These olive branches ranged themselves 
very methodically, the four girls on a form just opposite to where 
I sat, one of the boys at a distance, and the two other little fel- 
lows on chairs close on each side of me, with their elbows on 
the table, looking up keenly, and watching me like two young 
dogs, whilst [ was subjected at the same time to the unvarying 

aze of their sisters in front. But there was one circumstance 
in the behaviour of all, especially of the girls, which struck me 
Ss 
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as very remarkable. Although they never failed to address each 
other as * my love,” and “ my dear,” these tender epithets were 
often strangely belied by the angry glance of their eyes at each 
other. ‘The door had accidentally been left open / the last 
girl who entered. ‘* Cary, dear,” said one of her sisters, * will 
you shut the door, dear?” * Yes, love,” said Cary; but when 
she came back she found that her sister had moved to her place 
on the form. “ Anne, darling,” said she, ‘* you have my place.” 
** No, sweet, I assure you,” replied Anne. ‘* You have, indeed, 
Anne,” said Cary. By this time their eyes had acquired a most 
spiteful expression. ‘* Anne,” said the mother, “ that is your 
sister’s place: move this way.”- The child obeyed without a 
word; but her face turned deadly white, her lips became livid, 
and her eyes glared on her sister fearfully, as she made room for 
her with a shudder of concentrated malice. 

Thus surrounded I sat with the tray of eatables before me; 
but not being, like the kings of France, accustomed to take my 
meals in public, I could not prevail upon myself to begin whilst 
I was so stared at. Encouraged however by a courteous waive 
of the hand from the master of the house, I ventured to cut 
myself a moderate slice of bread and cheese, though much too 
abashed to raise my eyes from the plate before me. I had hardl 
lifted the first morsel to my lips, when I heard a deep sigh 
escape from Mrs. Toogood. I paid no attention to this, but had 
a put the second piece into my mouth, when a groan of pecu- 
iar intonation escaped from his wife. At that moment also the 
two little boys pushed away their chairs from the table, and 
shrunk from my side, and on looking up I saw the eyes of all 
the children fixed upon me with a gaze of astonishment and 
horror; whilst I felt that my own countenance returned the 
former expression with equal power, as dropping my hands 
upon the table, I sat staring at the whole family with a bit of 
bread an inch long sticking out of my mouth. 

** Leave the room, my dear children,” said Mrs. Toogood, 
hastily in her grating voice, ‘‘ this I am sure is quite new to 
you.” The children immediately retired in silence, filing off 
through the door-way, one after the other, treading softly, and 
just stopping each one before it disappeared, to turn round and 
bestow on me what people mean, I suppose, when they say, 
** such a look!” 

As soon as they were gone, and the door shut, poor Mr. Too- 
good exclaimed in a tone of great concern, “* Oh! Mr. Morgan, 
oh dear! oh fie, fie, fie, fie, fie!” to which the old lady, shakin 
her head in a spiteful manner, subjoined ‘ you are in a dreadful 
state, I am afraid.” I was yet in the dark as to what this state 
might be, when the worthy clergyman in a grave tone inquired 
of me, whether I never asked a blessing on a meal. 
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1 think I may safely affirm the absurdity of that practice, 
which obtains among some persons of saying grace at one meal 
and not at another, just as if Providence were less bounteous at 
breakfast than at dinner ; or as if, as Falstaff seems to suppose, 
smaller thanks were due for an egg and butter than for a more 
extensive repast. Such was the force of habit that, when I 
was asked whether I never said grace, I was just on the point 
of answering, without the slightest intention of irreverence, 
“not to bread and cheese.” But I saved myself in time from so 
unlucky a reply; yet, in the opinion of the good couple before 
me, I hardly a All ae the matter, when I stammered out an ex- 
cuse about, ‘feeling a little confused with the eyes of so wwe | 
oung people upon me.” The well-natured husband only sighed, 
but the wife, whose disposition was as tart as her look, would 
not let me off so easily. ‘* That can’t be a very hopeful reli- 
gion,” said she in her most acid manner, “ that is so easil 
stared out of countenance by a few children.” ‘* Well, my dear,” 
said her husband, ‘ we'll let Mr. Morgan finish his meal. I 
regret the cause of the interruption, but pray, sir,” addressing 
me, “goon.” The reader ee easily imagine that my appetite 
was not much sharpened by what had happened; but thinking 
to atone for my sin of omission before I proceeded, I bent over 
the table, and in my devoutest manner invoked the usual bless- 


ing, to which I had been accustomed; beginning with * For 
what we are about to receive,” and —, with ‘‘truly thankful.” 


But I had better have left it alone. he old lady started up 
with a short exclamation of aversion, shook her head, muttered 
something and left the room. ‘ Hola!” thought I to myself, 
‘“‘what’s the matter now? won't this do?” Poor Mr. Toogood 
said nothing, but looked distressed; and I remained completely 
mystified, sitting in silence and picking up crumbs on the 
table. 

If I had been curious to become acquainted with the real 
character of my new patron, I could not have done better for 
that purpose than I did, without being in the least inquisitive 
upon the subject. The good man was so unconscious of all 
reserve, so unsuspicious of evil, and of so confiding a disposi- 
tion, that in pure innocence of heart, if you only left him to 
himself he would pour out his character before you, almost to 
the very dregs. On these occasions he was like a vessel with a 
syphon in it, which, when it has once begun to run, there is no 
occasion for tilting. ‘The morning after my arrival, taking me 
into a pleasant little room adjoining the library, and overlookin 
the garden, he thus began. ** Oh! Mr. Morgan, I am very mes 
disappointed in you. I fear my advertisement in which I men- 
tioned decided piety as one requisite, has been sadly misunder- 
stood.” He continued foralong time to hold forth ina metaphorical 
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strain, which I soon found the way of comprehending ; and, in 
the progress of his discourse, it came out that he had been 
charged with leaning towards the dissenters, from the circum- 
stance of one near branch of his wife’s family belonging to a 
sect, comprised with others, under that general denomination. 
The different influence of fanaticism upon their respective minds 
was distinctly visible. Whilst the smooth, cordial, oily disposi- 
tion of the worthy clergyman, who naturally wished peace and 
good-will to all his fellow-creatures, was only occasionally 
troubled or disturbed by an uneasy misgiving or uncharitable 
thought, which his adopted tenets forced upon him; his wife, 
who presumed to consider herself one of the elect, did not 
so much rejoice in the hope of her own salvation, as she 
seemed to delight in the certainty of the perdition which was to 
be the inevitable portion of the rest of the human race; and a 
new fit of grace, as she called it, whenever it occurred, stirred 
up all the gall in her acid temper, upon which her religion had 
the same effect as fire has upon vinegar—it made it hot as well 
as sour. 

‘Thus while Mr. Toogood sheltered himself under the banners 
of the church, and temporised with dissent, it was a long time, 
as he told me, before he could fix upon a suitable study to oc- 
cupy his vacant attention. Mathematics, he complained, drove 
him to thinking; natural science he was afraid of, from his hav- 
ing imbibed the foolish notion that it is hostile to the principles 
of religion—a notion which is as reasonable as it would be to 
assert that every one who examines the mechanism of a watch 
must necessarily deny the existence of the watchmaker, or, at 
any rate, if compelled to acknowledge his existence and skill, 
must deny his power and freedom of will to do any thing but 
make watches. But to return to Mr. ‘Toogood: poetry he had 
no taste for; history did not amuse him; and so at last, as the 
least dangerous intellectual exercise he could indulge in, he deter- 
mined upon the study of the Greek accents, and fer the last 
twenty years had been engaged in preparing a work on ‘hat inter- 
esting branch of human knowlege. 

In the course of these twenty years he had read, he affirmed, 
the works of every Greek author extant, that is, he had ye 
through, one by one, the millions of syllables of which their 
writings are composed, for no other purpose than to settle which 
had an acute, which a grave, and which a circumflex accent. 
That a man should thus travel through a whole literature without 
the slightest perception or care for its beauties, as he confessed 
was the case with him, may, to some persons, appear incredible ; 
but there are minds so constituted, and they mad their use. 


They help to keep classical learning in constant repair, and assist 
its perfect restoration ; just as the common labourer scrapes each 
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separate brick of an edifice before the superior workman new-points 
the whole building. But it turned out that even this apparently 
safe study was not to be pursued with impunity, for, within the 
last six months, poor Mr. Toogood had discovered what had 
escaped every one else, that, by turning a grave accent into an 
acute in a word occurring in one of St. Paul’s Epistles, a differ- 
ent meaning was given to a whole passage ; and here he was at 
the end of his twenty years in sevice as great perplexity of 
mind as ever. But as the work was now too far advanced, and 
in its progress had caused too much expense to be lightly aban- 
doned, it was proceeding towards publication; and my office 
was to arrange and copy out portions of the manuscript, and 
also by references to verify the observation and rules of the 
author. In this latter department I was found to be deplorably 
ignorant, for my worthy tutor, when he taught me the classics, 
never dreaming of my future co-operation in a work on Greek 
accents, had never taken them into his consideration, even sup- 
posing that he knew any thing about them himself; and here my 
friend, Sir William Tubbocks, could give me no assistance. 
However, by great attention to my employer’s directions, and a 
diligent application to the subject for a short time, I managed 
to succeed with tolerable correctness, and improved gradually 
as | went on. At first Mr. Toogood was bitterly surprised and 
disappointed, for, in his simplicity, he had imagined that all 
Greek scholars were acquainted with Greek accents; but before 
long I afforded him so much satisfaction, that he begged of me 
to enter into an engagement not to quit him for at least a twelve- 
month; and this I agreed to do. 

My colleague, for I had one in this entertaining occupation, 
was no less than a charity boy, of fourteen years of age, who, 
without understanding one word of the language, had been 
taught to read and write Greek, which last he did beautifully ; 
and, by the aid of mechanical rules and a good memory, he had 
aequired such quickness and accuracy that he could detect an 
error in accentuation with a promptitude that would have 
put many a professor to shame. He would thus plod on in the 
dark in search of exceptions to any particular canon, with the 
indefatigability of a mole, only observing now and then, in his 
Bedfordshire dialect, ** I wish I knieu what all this was about, 
like yieu, Mr. Morgan.” 

Perhaps the reader may observe, that even Mr. Morgan him- 
self might have pursued his classical studies with more benefit 
to the formation and improvement of his taste, than by picking 
out his path word by word, syllable by syllable, now checking 
at a paroxytone, and now groping for a perispomenon, and I 
cannot deny that the reader has a right to the remark. Still 
though I was obliged to scratch my way through the thorns and 
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brambles of the glorious literature of Greece, I could not 
avoid sometimes plucking a flower or culling a nosegay; and | 
compared myself at the time to a man compelled to peep through 
a lovely country, for the purpose of picking up the shards and 
pebbles; yet whose eyes would occasionally dwell with delight 
on the sky and landscape that encompassed him, and who could 
not but inhale vigour and joy from the purity of the bracing 
and fragrant atmosphere by which he was surrounded. 

In the meantime I gradually fell into the habits of the family, 
though, except at meal and prayer times, I seldom came much 
in contact with them. For this circumstance indeed I was not 
extremely sorry, as they were by no means of an amiable nature, 
even towards their best acquaintance, and from the way in which 
I had committed myself at first in the matter of the grace at 
meals, I was far from being a favourite. Of the mother I have 
already spoken, and under her immediate inspection and tuition, 
the children were brought upin a mode little calculated to invite 
one to a nearer acquaintance. Almost every avenue to sympathy 
with their fellow-creatures was closed. Nearly all their play- 
fellows were looked upon as in a state of reprobation, and whilst 
they both envied as well as abhorred the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments from which they themselves were debarred, they oa 
only give vent to their ill-feelings by a cold sneer at every petty 
indulgence or innocent little bit of finery which fell to the share 
of their companions, and whilst they suffered some malignant 
allusion to vanity in general to escape their lips, they could not 
forbear cherishing a feeling of hatred to the individuals in their 
bosoms, and their hearts became steeped in the poison of un- 
charitableness. 

Thus, as it was quite out of the question to warm their hearts, 
it was found necessary to inflame their heads. They had little 
books of incomprehensible mysticism, suited to their respective 
ages; at least, so the books themselves said ; though the only 
distinction I could ever discern between them consisted in this, 
that the smaller ones for the younger children cost a penny, and 
the larger ones for the elder girls sixpence. 

As they pursued no healthful sports in which the buoyant and 
struggling animal spirits of youth might be suffered to expend 
themselves, as their pent-up passions had no scope allowed them 
for development, and no vent for their escape, as their manners 
were constrained by rule, and their language regulated by a 
conventional form of pretended Christian affection, they were 
ill-natured, vindictive, pale, nervous, and almost always suffer- 
ing from the most dreadful head-aches. 

I must not omit to state among the accomplishments of the 
elder girls, that they learned Hebrew and Greek, in which of 
course, the accents were not forgotten. What progress they 
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had made in the former language; as I do not understand it, I 


cannot possibly say; but of the latter they knew as much as 
religious young ladies, who learn it fromthe same pious motives, 
nerally do. They had learned the characters well enough to 
— whereabouts they were when they opened the New Testa- 
ment, which they had already committed to memory in their 
own tongue, they then looked at the Greek, recollected the 
Eagis® and fancied themselves reading the scriptures in the 
original. 
o conclude this picture, they one and all agreed in enter- 
taining not the slightest hope of, nor as far as I could perceive, 
the slightest wish for the salvation of Henty Morgan. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HOW HENTY IS KINDLY TREATED BY MR. TOOGOOD, WITH 
THE PECULIAR PROCEEDINGS OF THAT GENTLEMAN, 


By the head of the family, however, I was more charitably 
thought of and less ‘spitefully entreated.” Whether it arose 
from the spontaneous kindliness of his disposition, or from a 
hope that i might in time be safely gathered into his peculiar 
fold, or whether, as was most probable, it proceeded from both 
these causes combined, yet so it was, that Mr. Toogood’s 
behaviour towards me savoured of much more regard than his 
spouse thought meet for the deserts of one, whom she looked 
upon as irrevocably doomed to be finally bound up in a bundle 
with other unlucky tares that were fit for nothing but burning. 
Nevertheless the good man took the awful risk upon himself, 
and at leisure hours I used to walk and ride about with him a 
great deal; and it was on these occasions that his little secrets 
came out, and that both his virtues and eccentricities displayed 
themselves to most advantage. 

The single drop of bitterness, I found, that had hitherto 
destroyed the relish of this really excellent man’s cup, the only 
jealousy or ill-feeling that rankled in his tone, was occasioned by 
the circumstance of his not being vicar of the parish in which he 
resided ; and, such is the perverseness even of the best specimens 
of human nature, this feeling was not at all modified by his per- 
fect conviction that the cause of his regret neither could nor 
ought to be removed. ‘This arose from no worldly motive, but 
the case was as follows. The living of Emstock was in the gift 
of the University of Cambridge, and Mr. Toogood was a — 
and graduate of Oxford. It is true that he had once serv 
the curacy, but that was during the lifetime of the former in- 
cumbent, who, like many others of his clerical brethren, preferring 
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church dues to church duties, resided at a distance from his 
benefice, and was moreover, poor man, so constantly suffering 
from ill health that nothing agreed with him but the court air 
of Brighton, where the prospect of a see, it is said, quite as much 
as the sea prospect continually detained him. 

However my worthy patron had one thing to console him in 
his affliction, and that was the cure of a little parish at some dis- 
tance from Emstock. ‘Thither (and in defiance of all his own 
denunciations of Sunday travelling,) he used to jog, with me 
in company, every Sabbath-day, in a little dilapidated gig, 
drawn by a fat ragged pony; and I flatter myself we travelled 
in true clerical style, he with his little fire-shovel hat and ro- 
sette, and I, being in mourning, and having attained to a most 
sober aspect, looking as much like a young candidate for hol 
orders, as could well be desired. As we rolled along the “al 
the good man would occasionally stretch out his hand towards 
some village, and exclaim, * Dark, dark, dark ; the clergyman 
encourages cricket.” But his chief relish was a Sabbath-breaker, 
It was to him like a clown to Touchstone, both meat and drink. 
Once however, we met with a sad rebuff from one of these sin- 
ners. As we were returning home from duty one summer after- 
noon, we observed at a distance before us a wretched-looking 
object, apparently steeped in poverty and hunger, gathering 
rushes very industriously from the marshy border by the road- 
side. Mr. ‘Toogood suddenly pulled up, and said, ** There is a 
Sabbath-breaker. Now you shall see how I'll treat him.” He 
then drove on. We presently approached, when the clergyman 
hailed the man with, ‘* Come hither, my friend, are you aware 
what day this is?” ‘ Yes, sir,” said the culprit, **‘ Sunday, I be- 
lieve, is n’tit, sir.” ‘It is the Lord’s day,” replied Toogood, 
very solemnly. ‘ Yes, sir,” said the man, touching his hat re- 
spectfully. ‘ And now let me ask,” said the clergyman, 
‘* whether you have a soul.” ‘1 hope so, sir,” said the poor 
fellow, with an appealing look and tone, ** but I have a wife and 
family, too, sir.” We drove on. 

It was now that I witnessed the struggle between naturally 
kind impulses and mistaken principles. After we had proceeded 
some time in silence, during which the pious clergyman remained 
absorbed in thought, he said gravely, ‘‘ I would have given 
that poor man a shilling for his wife and family, but I must not 


encourage Sabbath-breaking.” But in all this there was none of 
that hypocrisy with which it is vulgarly the practice to charge 
such people as these I am describing. T hey might be mistaken, 
but they were sincere. Another action of my patron’s will 
—_ it. Not being a rich man, and during my stay with him 
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promise of a person who was indebted to him, that he should be 
repaid in time to honour his acceptance. Now it happened that 
this bill, which was made payable in London, came due on a 
Monday, and the man on whom Mr. Toogood depended for the 
necessary sum failed to let him have it, as he had undertaken 
todo, in time for the Saturday night’s post. His anxiety and 
distress of mind on this disappointment were really affecting ; 
as not only his own honour and punctuality were to be called 
in question, but other serious consequences might be occasioned 
both to himself and the drawer, who out of respect for his 
character had consented to accommodate him. "sora on 
the Sunday morning, the defaulter made his appearance with 
the requisite cash and many excuses, pleading also that they 
should still be in time to take up the bill. But he was received 
with a severe reproof, not for the forfeiture of his word and the 
dangerous delay of his payment, but for desecrating the Sabbath 
by worldly business, and inviting his creditor to follow his ex- 
ample. He was then dismissed with the money still in his 
possession, which the devout clergyman refused to receive on 
that sacred day, though it was easy to see, in spite of all his 
endeavours to abstract his thoughts from this temporal concern, 
how much it made him suffer. Next morning, the drawer of 
the bill arrived in furious trepidation, with a well prepared volley 
of curses against all cant and humbug ; but he was too late. At 
the very earliest hour at which men stir in the day, Mr. Toogood 
had risen, rapped up his tardy debtor, obtained from him the 
money, and ill as he could afford the expense, had set off in a 
post chaise and four to London, where he arrived just in time 
to save his own honour and the credit of the drawer. There 
was no hypocrisy in that. 


CHAPTER V. 


SHOWING WHAT SORT OF A PERSON CAME INTO MR. TOO- 
GOOD’S FAMILY. 


In nearly the same seclusion in which, for the most part, I 
lived from the rest of the family of the Toogoods, did the 'Too- 
oods themselves live from the greater part of their neighbour- 
100d. The visit of any person, except our aubeutiain and 
their friends, was quite an event, but we were at length to be 
favoured with one, the consequences of which were destined in 
the end to interfere with my residence at Emstock. 

One morning as I was diligently engaged in my little stud 
in tracing a general rule about oxytones through pages of Greek 
poets and historians, my patron entered with the air of a man 
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who wants to talk about something. He began: * We are 
going to have two very good men with us this afternoon, God 
willing. One of them is likely to stay with us a considerable 
time. I have, with Mrs. Toogood’s concurrence, invited one 
of these gentlemen to take up his abode with me as long as he 
thinks proper to stay in this neighbourhood. His friend is 
going further.” 

In the course of the afternoon the two strangers arrived. One 
of them, who was going to leave the next morning, was nothing 
but a large bulky, stupid-looking man, dressed all in black, in- 
cluding his gaiters; with his coarse, purple, apoplectic face, pro- 
truding and frothy lips, and great unmeaning blood-shot eyes 
starting half-way from their sockets, he resembled in all, save 
the wholesome appearance, a half-choked, over-grown butcher in 
mourning. He spoke nothing, except in answer to ordinary 
questions ; but then he made his short-windedness available in 
enhancing the remarks of others, by groaning, puffing, and 
blowing like a whale. He was called the Reverend Marcus 
Pullen. 

But quite another guess sort of a person was his companion, 
the Reverend James Adder. James Adder, now past forty years 
of age, was a man of the ordinary size, but bony, square, and 
flat. He was, excepting likewise his white neckcloth, habited 
all in black; in black loose trowsers with boots, and a black 
frock coat buttoned. As he advanced toward you with a hur- 
ried shuffle he had the appearance of a slight stoop, or at least of 
high shoulders. His thin cheeks of a dingy pale were garnished 
by a very few black hairs which composed his scanty whiskers; 
his lips were compressed, and his nose was projecting and cut- 
ting. As he seldom looked up it was very difficult to tell the 
real colour of his eyes, but when he did raise them under the 
dark shadow of his low, broad brimmed hat, they had a ver 
sinister expression, owing to the whites of them glaring as Bh 
as the pupils. 

Noting all this, I could not help recalling to mind the Latin 
line, 

** Rem maguam prestas, Zoile si bonus es.” 

His manner was, at a first interview, that of a man over- 
whelmed with a sense of his own unworthiness; he accosted 
every one with the deepest humility of posture and aspect; dis- 
sented from them only with an inarticulate whine, and gave his 
assent to their remarks with a prolonged and canting pronuncia- 
tion of the words, ‘* True, true,” which were so uttered as if 
the opposite party had left him utterly powerless. He was full 
of affected amiabilities and small attentions at table, performing 
them all with the most servile tone and gesture. When I first 
saw him he was seated in the parlour, and passing the children 
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in review before him. But he did not once raise his eyes till the 
tea tray was brought in by the maid, a fine handsome full pro- 
portioned girl in the prime of womanhood. He gazed at her by 
stealth very intently for a few seconds, and then relapsed into 
his usual underlook, just showing the tips of his teeth as some 
thought worked upon his features. 

Though the single-minded Mr. Toogood might meet such an 
opponent as this on equal terms in spiritual skirmishes, he 
was by no means a match for him in the use of more worldly 
weapons. James Adder knew more than merely the way to 
eternal welfare; or perhaps having reasonable doubts of that, 
was determined to insure his temporal prosperity. He soon 
eclipsed his simple host, even in his own conventicle; tea 
drinkings were got up for him in other private houses ; he spoke 
at meetings, and soon, without having provided either scrip or 
wallet, was breakfasting, dining, and supping all over the 
neighbourhood. He knew how to forage for a subsistence 
among the well-meaning religionists of every place he visited, 
and the honest people, whilst being amerced in their pantries, 
gave themselves the airs of primitive believers receiving an 
apostle. The holy impudence of address that he could assume 
when it suited him, the soft enthusiasm of their guest,his invita- 
tions to prayer, his extemporaneous effusions, his experiences, his 
expositions, his new hymn written in Owhyhee, his travels, the 
unenlightened state of the heathen savages, all these causes 
operating on the susceptible and generous minds of females, for 
the male portions of the families did not seem to relish his inter- 
ference quite so much, all this, I say, produced such results 
that in a very short time the Reverend James Adder might be 
seen parading about Emstock with two of the prettiest girls in 
the whole place hanging on his arms as he dangled about with 
them, with a great ostentatious black bible clasped in both his 
hands. 


CHAPTER VL 


HOW THE SICKNESS OF ONE OF MR. TOOGOOD’S HOUSEHOLD 
LEADS TO THE DISGRACE AND DISMISSAL OF HENTY, WITH 
HIS FEELINGS THEREUPON. 


Bitterly indeed, but too late, did poor Mr. Toogood regret 
his having allowed himself to become host to this gentleman. 
Adder moreover had assumed quite a patronising tone towards 
him, still kept his footing in the house in spite of all hints 
and allusions to the change of circumstances, and to all appear- 
ance was determined to stay till he found it suit his convemence 
to quit. 
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In the mean time one of the servants, that same one whom 
Adder had gazed at so intently on his first arrival, fell very ill. 
The girl, as if struck by the glance of an evil eye, had gradu- 
ally undergone a change from that moment; she had at first 
got idle and negligent, then petulant, had once told her mistress 
that she might be one day on an equal footing with her, then she 
had become at times melancholy, at times wildly gay, and after- 
wards pale, dejected, sick, abstracted and tearful. Her condition 
had attracted so much attention, that it was proposed to call in 
a medical man; this the girl obstinately withstood, and odd 
as it seemed, she was seconded by Adder, who appeared to me 
to take a strange interest in her Haniles. He affirmed that she 
was only suffering under a very common malady, which he had 
often witnessed, and took upon himself to answer for her cure 
by a few simple remedies which he had in his possession, and 
the young woman herself expressed her willingness to follow 
his directions. 

What these directions were I know not, but I know this, that 
the patient got worse, though she still refused all other advice 
save that of Adder. 

It happened, whilst I was standing one morning in the room 
appropriated to Adder, waiting for some manuscript which he 
had requested me to copy for him, that, the door being suddenly 
opened as he was seeking amongst his papers, a gust of wind 
blew them about on the floor. As I stooped to pick them up, my 
eye was caught by one in the shape of a prescription, the pur- 
port of which I knew, from some of my idle boyish researches 
in the medical books at Dr. Dribble’s. A suspicion instantly 
flashed into my mind, and as I had no great love for the Rever- 
end James Adder, in returning the papers which I had gathered 
up, I first gave him a packet of all the others, and lastly 
presented the one which had so particularly struck me, saying, 
** and this prescription, too, I found, Sir.” In a moment a deep 
black blush overspread his dingy face, as he hastily caught it 
from me, while his eyes assumed the expression attributed to those 
of the basilisk, as he looked with the keenest scrutiny into my 
very soul; but presently recovering his self-possession, thoug 
I saw his hand tremble as he replaced the infamous scrawl in 
his writing desk, he said, with a hideous smile of conciliation 
and in his most canting whine, ‘ I suppose, my young friend, 
you are too pure a classic to understand the barbarous Latinity 
of a wud rescription,” ** Oh! no Sir,” I replied promptly, 
for I was both vain of what I knew, and resolved to plague 
him, ‘‘ I lived with a medical man some time, and learnt both 
to read and make up prescriptions,” which was really the case. 
*¢ Qh! indeed,” replied the hypocrite, ‘I was not aware of 
your talents.” lere he made a pause as if to recover himself, 
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and find out whether I had read or understood the recipe I had 
picked up. ‘* Are you skilful enough, Mr. Morgan, from see- 
ing a prescription now to tell the particular malady for the cure 
of which it is intended.” ‘I think I could very often, Sir.” 
Upon this he made a show of seeking the same paper in his 
desk, and laying it before me; but I guessed his trick truly. 
He showed me another prescription. ** Oh!” said I, * I know 
that medicine to be ol in cases of inflamed liver.” ‘ So it 
is, you are right,” said Adder; ‘* you should really have been 
a physician. There are the papers you have been so kind 
as to promise to copy for me in your beautiful hand ; I am sure 
I fo to be very much obliged to you for your goodness.” I 
took the papers and left the room, fully satisfied that I had made 
the villain uneasy for life. 

That my discovery was become a source of discomfort and 
apprehension to him, I could see from the anxiety displayed in 
his subsequent manner of addressing me. But I was too much 
on my guard to let him know positively how much I was aware 
of; for then he might have tried to bribe me or persuade me 
into silence. As it was, he was in a ferment; and a very cun- 
ning method he put in practice to blind, if possible, any sus- 
picions I might entertain of him. 

Two or three evenings after this, when the family were 
assembled and in conversation, he took an opportunity of intro- 
ducing the following remarks. ‘ I was not aware before the 
other day, that our good young friend here,” pointing to me, 
“was skilled in physic ; I was really quite charmed a morning 
or two ago, with the readiness with which he deciphered a pre- 
scription. This was the more interesting to me, as I am fond 
of the study myself, and have found it useful on my missions, 
when in the service of the great healer of souls. Indeed, some 
of my good brethren considered a taste 1 had for collecting 
prescriptions as idle ; it may be so, but I have indulged, I hope, 
without sin, in that little fancy, and under God, it has on one 
or two occasions been attended with benefit, as I have been 
enabled to detect evil practices from my knowledge of the 
forms of pharmacy. I have a little collection that I have made 
of all sorts, good and evil; the good for practice, the evil to 
ong) and warn me against danger. By the bye, as they are 
oose, owing to my having picked them up singly, I could 
almost venture to presume on my excellent young friend’s 
assistance. If he would, with Mr. Toogood’s kind permission, 
and at his own best leisure, transcribe them for me into a book 
with which I will furnish him, I should preserve it as a valuable 
memento both of his kindness and his remarkably fine hand 
writing.” 

To this request, of course I could offer no reasonable refusal, 
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and the next day Adder with his most fawning manner brought 
me a parcel of loose prescriptions, and a neat little book to copy 
them into. But artfully as he had prepared them, 1 discovered 
his trick in an instant. The prescription which I had picked 
up from the floor, and that also for the liver, with two or three 
other genuine ones, were certainly amongst them ; but the rest 
I perceived had been all newly written, as was easy to see by the 
colour of the ink ; and although scraps of old paper had been 
made use of, and some others had been rubbed and smeared over 
to give them the appearance of age, yet 1 recognized many 
familiar acquaintances from Thompsen’s Dispensatory, that had 
evidently been transcribed for the nonce; and when I had 
accomplished the task, I was very proud to let him see that I 
knew where they came from as well as he did. But this piece 
of vanity was quite a work of supererogation, as he was suf- 
ficiently afraid of me to be my enemy without this additional 
proof of my consciousness of his guilt. 

From this moment Adder began to be more attentive to me 
than ever. He was always catching at every opportunity to 
flatter or gratify me. ‘* You who know the world so well for one 
of your age,” would he say at one time; ** how valuable a coad- 
jutor has your learned patron obtained in you,” would he 
observe, at another; ‘* how very rarely do we meet with such 
varied talent united to so favourable a personal appearance, as | 
may say, my young friend, without flattery, is exemplified in 
you ;” this was another item in the catalogue of my perfections. 
By this means and by the use of what Mrs. Malaprop calls a 
little artifice and ingenuity, together with my own easiness in 
suffering his advances, notwithstanding my eyes were open to 
his intentions, he wormed almost every secret out of my bosom. 
But, in proportion as he increased in his demonstrations of 
regard, so did it appear to me that I began to decline in the 
favour of Mr. Toogood. He was becoming cold and reserved 
towards me ; he no longer invited me to accompany him either 
in a walk or a ride; and at length after a few days complete 
estrangement he called me one morning into his library, saying 
that he had something very particular to communicate. 

I must confess that I was not without my apprehensions of 
what the subject of his communication might be, for I had 
never been quite easy, as the reader may imagine, on the 
security of my tenure in the situation; and I now suddenly 
‘alled to mind one or two clumsy evasions that I had been driven 
to by the subtle and insidious conversation of Adder. I therefore 
looked very blank as I came into the presence of my patron, 
who, with a very serious and chilly ‘sit down, Mr. Morgan,” 
put a letter into my hands, saying ‘I wish you to read that.” 

What were my feelings of dismay when I read as follows :— 
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‘¢ London, —_———_, 18—. 

** Reverend and Dear Sir,—In consequence of the inquiries 
you desired me to make I have discovered that there is no such 
person in existence as Sir William Tubbocks, and that the house 
to which you addressed your letter is made use of by a notorious 
office-keeper, as a place of reference under various names. I 
also endeavoured to find out the Mr. Plastoe, you alluded to. I 
went to the address, which was an apothecary’s shop. ‘The 
apothecary himself I did not see, but as the assistant knew of 
no such name, and as his immediate predecessor was a Mr. Price, 
I fear that Plastoe is another man of straw. I think there can 
be little doubt that the young man now with you has obtained 
the situation by means of a false character. 

‘** Reverend and Dear Sir, yours most faithfully, 
‘© 'THomas WILLIAMS. 
« P.S. Mrs. Williams desires her compliments.” 


The paleness of dismay soon made way on my cheeks for 
the most burning blushes of shame. Each sentence of the 
letter stared in judgment against me. Giddy as I felt, the very 
syllables seemed to dilate before my eyes, and the impression on 
my mind was so strong and vivid that I recollect every word to 
this day. On venturing to look up at the good clergyman, I saw 
that, in spite of the severe aspect he had assumed, his eyes 
were moistened with sorrow. ‘*Oh! Mr. Morgan,” said he, 
“Tam shocked to see so young a person in so awful a condi- 
tion. It is dreadful to find one of your age—I will not say 
without a sense of religion, for of that, alas! you know nothing, 
but not in mere appearance saved from sin, even by the cold ob- 
servances of worldly morality. It is not because you have prac- 
tised this wicked deception on me, or particular y because you 
have been in concert with any office-keeper, which, above all 
things, I wished to escape, that I feel myself called upon to act 
as I intend to do, but because I cannot encourage sin by giving 
countenance to the sinner. I grieve to death when J think of 
it; for ” As he here made a stop I hazarded a word—* I 
hope, sir, you have no reason to be dissatisfied with my conduct 
and services.” ‘* Dissatisfied,” said he, ‘* that is not to the pur- 
pose. I speak of the evil, you of the good that may have come 
of the evil. Services that arise from sin partake of the nature 
of the sin. ‘They are evil fruit inasmuch as they come from an 
evil tree.” ** But, I assure you, sir, Mr. Plastoe ** Say 
nothing more,” replied my patron, ‘* for your own sake. I have 
other information besides 4 sn is contained in that letter. There 
may or may not be such a person as Mr. Plastoe. You say 
there is—but—I will say no more. I engaged you for a twelve- 
month: the time is not yet up, but as the agreement was for 
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that period, I feel that I am bound to pay you for it. You will 
find the amount of ige salary in that paper. My charity will 
not suffer me to wish you ill, but you must not refer to me at 
any time for a character. My principles would compel me to 
conceal nothing that I was asked in confidence, and I should tell 
the whole truth, that 1 might not be accessory to the deception 
of others. I must now desire that you will leave my house im- 
mediately. Farewell, Mr. Morgan: I cannot shake hands with 
you, but I shall pray that you may have grace given you to 
repent, and may be directed to the proper source for — 
The tumult of emotions that followed upon this blow, which 
for a long time I had daily reason to expect, was so violent as 
quite to bewilder me with grief and agitation. My various 
feelings succeeded each other so rapidly, or rather were so 
mingled and confused together, that it was very difficult to dis- 
entangle them for description. ‘The most virtuous was that 
which arose first, after the dismay occasioned by detection ; | 
mean the shame that overwhelmes a youthful and ingenious 
mind conscious of deserving the reproach it has brought upon 
itself, by weakness or imprudence. ‘The next was the shame of 
exposure and the dread of encountering the slightest acquaint- 
ance; for I imagined that every body I met had either heard of 
my disgrace or would be able to aah in my countenance, and 
this was mingled with floating and ill-defined apprehensions of 
some immediate consequences, I knew not what. Next I was 
inspired with the most unreasonable anger against my late 
employer, who had thus suddenly dismissed me from his service; 
and this anger was only exchanged for the fellest vows of revenge 
upon the hypocrite Adder, whom I justly suspected to be the 
cause of my misfortune. I then vented my spleen upon myself 
for my own folly and indiscretion, in admitting a man, whom | 
disliked, and whom I might have judged to be unfriendly to my 
presence, to so near an approach to intimacy; without reflecting 
that, had my own conduct been upright and honourable, he 
would not have had it in his power, villain as he was, to have 
wrought me any mischief. When the commotion of my spirits 
subsided, then came conscience and self-accusation. Then I had 
so exquisite a sense of my error, that for a moment I was hum- 
bled to the dust, and could have written to my too confiding 
patron, the sincerest and most fervent acknowledgment of my 
fault, with the most earnest entreaties for forgiveness of the 
unworthy deception I had helped to practise upon him. My 
next thought was, might he not yet send for me, after the severe 
lesson he had given me, and consider that enough. Nay, I would 
have given much if he would merely have visited me as I was, 
and continued to bestow on me the bitterest reproof; for this 
infliction I should have preferred to the torment of my own 
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thoughts. But then came pride and indignation at the uncere- 
monious treatment I had received, and the ee moreover 
of losing my character thus early in life, in ependently of the 

Joom in which it involved my future prospects, made me accuse 
Fim of cruelty and injustice. Last of all came into my mind, 
as if in mockery, the dying words of my mother, ‘ Henty, 
preserve your honour.” But it was all my own fault. 


(To be continued.) 








THE INCOME TAX. 


The accession of the present ministry, or, to speak more 
correctly, of the present minister to office, gave rise to much 
anxiety and to a great variety of expectations in the public 
mind, as to the course which would be pursued to relieve the 
embarrassed condition of the national finances, and provide 
a speedy and effectual remedy for the national distress. 
The development of the policy of the minister, the unfolding 
of that grand specific, which was at once to heal the compli- 
cated diseases under which our commercial and social sys- 
tem seems hastening to decay, has not thoroughly pleased 
any party, always excepting that comfortable section of our 
countrymen, who, content to travel with the leader of their 
party for the time ne save themselves a task to which they 
are confessedly unequal, that of reflecting and forming opinions 
for themselves. All the rest grumble more or less,—those who 
raised the minister to power, that he has left them in the lurch, 
thrown overboard their cherished arguments, and propounded 
views and principles wholly at variance with their own,—those 
who opposed his attempt to seize the government, that, with 
professions of liberality and fairness, he has sacrificed the inter- 
ests of his country to the sordid avarice of a ‘‘ miserable mono- 
polizing minority.” But upon one of his measures, we believe, 
a remarkable unanimity of feeling prevails. We are aware that 
many who are supporters of the government, are in some sort 
obliged to support all its measures, but we well know that 
even to most of these, the Income Tax is an unpalateable boon. 
The fresh imposition of this tax is, to most men, a surprise, far 
more startling than agreeable. It is probable, that no tax was 
ever more obnoxious in itself, or less called for on any ground 
of state necessity ; and yet few measures of an equally oppres- 
sive character have ever met with so little effective opposition. 
To an Income Tax, under any circumstances, powerful objec- 
tions may be raised, but against its imposition at the present 
uu 
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time the arguments are so overwhelming, that nothing but 
a parliament utterly insensible to the calls of reason and justice, 
could have withstood them. The necessity for the imposition 
of any new taxes at this time, has never been made out, whilst 
the possibility of obtaining the amount of the whole existing 
annual deficiency in the revenue from unobjectionable sources, 
has been repeatedly shown. In an article on ‘our Colonies,” 
in our last number, it was stated, that the sugar monopoly alone, 
had cost the people of Great Britain, in the increased price of 
that article, not less than 20 millions sterling in six years, be- 
sides the enormous loss of revenue we have sustained, in order to 
give protection to the West India proprietors. Mr. M‘Gregor, 
of the Board of Trade, unhesitatingly declares, that by an 
alteration of the sugar duties, three millions sterling would be 
secured to the revenue, and the comforts of the people be, at 
the same time, greatly augmented, both by the aiatiies in 
the price of sugar, and by the greater demand which would be 
created for their labour, to supply goods in exchange for the 
foreign sugar we should consume. ‘The Income Tax is estimated 
to produced £3,700,000. The abolition of the sugar monopoly 
would certainly have given much more than two millions of this. 
Some may be inclined to doubt this, but a little reflection will 
convince the most sceptical. In abolishing the sugar monopoly, 
it is not proposed to reduce the duty on foreign sugar below 
24s. the cwt., the amount now paid on the produce of the 
British Colonies, and seeing that the quantity of foreign now 
imported, and paying the high rate of 63s. the ewt. is very 
small, not having exceeded 120 cwt. per annum during nine 
years, from 1831 to 1839, it follows that every additional ewt. 
of foreign sugar consumed in this country after the equalization 
of the Lotion. would contribute no less than 24s. to the revenue. 
If the extent of the increase of consumption were known, the 
amount of increase to the revenue would be at once ascertained. 
It is a remarkable fact, that whilst in 1831, the average con- 
sumption of 4 per head, of our whole population, was about 
20tb. 20z., it had gradually diminished until in 1840, it was 
only 15}tb. for each individual. We believe Convicts are allowed 
one ounce of sugar per day, or 22tb. 130z. per annum, and esti- 
mating as-much for our population, we should consume at least 
5,660,000 ewts., which at 24s. would yield £6,792,000, bein 

a clear increase of £2,127,767. over the revenue of 1840, which 
only amounted to £4,664,233! It is impossible to form any 
accurate estimate of the increase of revenue which would arise 
from a repeal of the corn law, but no one can have examined that 
all-important question, without being thoroughly satisfied that 
a free trade in corn would give an immense impetus to the con- 
sumption of all taxed articles, from the greater abundance and 
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cheapness of the staple articles of food, and from the returning 
prosperity to the great bulk of our population. But it did not suit 
the land-owners of Britain, who are also the land-owners of 
Jamaica, to abolish either of the two monopolies by which the com- 
merce and the prosperity of this mighty empire are being under- 
mined ; and the minister, who, by grace of them alone is minister, 
dared not lay his hand upon those cherished sources of class 
aggrandizement and national decay. We believe no honest man 
at all acquainted with financial subjects will deny, that the 
revenue of the country would soni recover and exceed all 
former productiveness, if lightened of the pressure of monopoly, 
and we behold in the Income Tax, only an additional turn of 
the taxing screw, to fix more firmly if possible the burdens 
of which we have so loudly and so justly complained. 

It has been said that the Income Tax is essentially a War Tax, 
and justifiable in time of war only. This has always appeared to 
us a frivolous objection, more becoming the combatants in a mere 
party struggle, than the honest representatives of an oppressed 
people. But if war alone could justify the tyrannous machinery of 
the Income Tax, then is it most appropriately the instrument 
which the aristocracy have now chosen. The war in which they 
are now enlisted is not with the foreign enemies of England,— 
her foes are those of her own household,—the contest they are 
now waging is a bitter, an unrelenting, aye, an exterminating 
war against the comforts and prosperity of her people, and the 
War Tax is a weapon well fitted for the hand that wields it, 
and for the havoc of human happiness which is in prospect. 

In the imposition of this tax, there is evinced the most shame- 
less partiality,—an inequality so glaring, that we blush for the 
legislature that could sanction it. Great Britain is to pay the 
tax—Ireland is exempted: all persons in trades, or professions, 
having an income of £150. per annum, are to pay it ;—far- 
mers are exempted, if their rent be under £300. per annum: 
merchants, manufacturers, bankers, shopkeepers, clerks, &c., 
are to be liable to the offensive inquisition established by the 
bill—farmers are to show no accounts, produce no balance 
sheet, reveal no particulars of family or other arrangements, 
but are to be charged on an income, equal only to half the rent 
they pay. Why should the wealthy Irish land-owner escape ? 
He pays no assessect taxes,—he is to pay no Income Tax! Is 
the exterminating irish land-owner, a creature so necessary to 
the well-being of the empire, that other parties must pay his 
taxes ? In the county of Lancaster, there are thousands of -his 
poor oppressed countrymen, driven from their native land, by his 
estate-clearing system, by his cruel sentence of banishment ; 
and yet, for men such as he, is there especial favour at the hands 
of the legislature! The shallow pretence is set up, that in 
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Ireland, there are no arrangements suitable to the collection of 
the tax! Did this miserable evasion ever save England from the 
exactions of the government, or would it now have been availing 
for Ireland, had the large incomes arising from the double-rented 
soil of Ireland, been chiefly in the hands of catholic or liberal 
a ? Are eenpely and its abettors so scrupulous, 
so delicate, that they refrain from imposing a tax, because the 
tax-gatherers are not already appointed ? These are questions 
which have been asked, but to which no satisfactory reply has 
been made; and to which, we feel assured, none ever can be made, 
The unequal operation of the tax is acknowledged by its author, 
but he pleads that this cannot be avoided, and that the operation of 
other taxes is unequal. But if this objection bear with tenfold 
greater force against this tax, thanagainst other taxes, (and surely 
no one will deny this) there was good reason for the adoption 
of some other mode of raising the required revenue. The insin- 
cere premier, openly takes credit to himself, that he taxes those 
only who have property, and the means of paying, and that he 
spares the poor ; whilst he owns, that with respect to the mass of 
the people, the limit of extortion has long ago been reached. 
He has not scrupled to foster the grossest ignorance in the 
minds of the labouring classes on this subject, and has even 
— recommended, that they should prevent any expression 
of feeling against the tax at public meetings. Robin Hood 
not only boasted that he plundered none but the rich, (and 
those who have nothing offer small temptation to the members 
of his profession) but that he gave of their superfluous wealth to 
relieve the necessities of the poor. In this respect, Robin of Sher- 
wood Forest, has greatly the advantage of Robert of Tamworth. 
It is worth while to look at the sources, whence the addi- 
tional revenue is to be derived. Land and houses are to yield 
£1,600,000. This includes all the land and towns in Great 
Britain. The occupiers of land are to pay only £120,000! 
the great bulk of them will entirely escape: we can point 
to a list of three hundred tenants in one county, holding 
under one proprietor, not more than three of whom will be 
liable to the Income Tax. Trades and _ professions must 
yield £1,220,000. When the corn monopoly is to be supported, 
the landed interest swells so as to become the most important, 
nay, the only really important interest in the country ; but 
when taxes are to be imposed, it suddenly contracts, and con- 
fesses itself a feeble and decrepid creature, craving to be ex- 
cused from service. It must be borne in mind, that the only 
necessity which can be pleaded for the Income Tax, is the 
necessity of bolstering up the corn and sugar monopolies, so 
complained of, by the commercial and manufacturing classes; 
and yet, from these very classes, is to be extracted the greater 
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The Income Tax. 341 
part of the additional taxation demanded, to keep on the bur- 
den already too grievous to be much longer borne. ‘The manu- 
facturers asked to be freed from the bonds of monopoly, and a 
new chain is forged to bind the old ones tighter, and in our 
hearts, we hope the whole load of oppression may gall, and 
fret, until the fetter be utterly broken G one strong effort, and 
the power which fixed it crushed for ever. 

But it is said, that the working classes are spared by the Income 
Tax. We shall see. If they be spared, it is small credit to the 
merciless system which spared them not, so long as they had any- 
thing left which could be seized. A bill to lay an Income Tax on 
the occupants of Union Workhouses would be a curious specimen 
over-legislation ; and the mercy which spares, only when cruelt 
has done its worst, and destroyed its victim, is hardly worth the 
name. But will the working men escape the Income ‘Tax ? Assu- 
redly not. There is, probably, no tax which they have ever entire- 
ly escaped ; but the one we are now considering, is calculated to 
affect them seriously, and immediately, and it is imposed at a 
time when its chief pressure will fall on them. ‘Take an in- 
stance. A tradesman or manufacturer employing a considerable 
number of hands, is making a profit of £500. per annum by his 
business. His Income Tax is £15., and if he be subjected to a 
sur-charge, (as thousands will be, rather than show their books, ) 
it may be £20. or £30. Suppose that his profits are rather 
declining, and his trade suffering from the depression which 
now spares few of his class,—he looks over every department of 
his establishment, discovers that he has some one employed 
whose labour he can dispense with, and by discharging whom, 
he can save the amount of the tax. We know that this process 
is now in operation most extensively, almost universally. 
Manufacturers, wholesale and retail traders, all are investigating 
every branch of their expenses, and endeavouring to economize 
to the extent required, to pay the new demands of the tax- 
gatherer, and many an industrious man, who might have re- 
tained a comfortable situation, had the scheme to spare the poor 
never been devised, will, by its instrumentality, be plunged into 
the deepest distress. We are amazed at the folly of the man 
who supposes that the abstraction of nearly four millions ster- 
ling from the country, in the shape of taxes, will not affect 
labourers. If the diminution of the fund, out of which wages 
are paid, by a sum so large as this, will not prejudice the work- 
man, by reducing his wages, we should very much like to know 
what amount will be felt by him? ‘Those who are now in desti- 
tution will never emerge from it to comfort, and independence, 
by the agency of additional taxation, of the proceeds of which 
they are not to partake ; and those who are just above want, 
may rest satisfied, that their progress downward will not be a 
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little accelerated by the contrivance, which the grand master of 
the art of deception has specially arranged to spare the poor. It 
is not bya process of further depletion, that the present deplorable 
a exhaustion is to be remedied. Instead of the everlasting 
‘‘ bleeding, with plenty of hot water,” we would recommend the 
application of good substantial restoratives, in the shape of Ame- 
rican wheat and flour, to be taken at such times, and in such 
quantities as may suit the appetite, and the fancy of the patient. 

But we think there are objections to the Income Tax even 
stronger than any we have hitherto urged. The ‘epee | and 
insolent inquisition which is established, and which is absolutely 
necessary in order that it may be collected, is, to our minds, a 
fatal objection, against which all the pleas of necessity are, and 
must ever be, urged in vain. It has been the boast of our coun- 
try that an Bastbhenne’s house is his castle. This is beautiful 
upon paper, however little of it there may be in reality. But 
we hold that a man’s business, his property, his arrangements, 
his lendings and borrowings, his gains and losses, his skill and 
management, all ought to be sacred from the prying gaze of his 
fellow-men, if he rn to keep them so. No man, and no 
government has a right to make him expose these things to the 
curiosity of a herd of commissioners. ‘The agents of the go- 
vernment ask the amount of a man’s income ; the reply is, £500. 
It may be, the man has a large business not very productive, or 
he maintains a style of living indicating, in a prudent man, the 
meager of larger means, and forthwith, it is suspected that he 

as understated his income. The £500 is increased to £1,000 
by a stroke of the magic pen of a tax-gatherer, and £30 instead 
of £15 is demanded, and must be paid, unless the ledger and the 
balance-sheet of the unfortunate victim be produced, to prove 
that his income is really no more than £500! 

This offensive alternative may be caused by the malice or 
whispering of a neighbour, or the ill-feeling of a commissioner, 
or the spite arising from political animosity, or any of the paltry 
motives under which dishonourable men are continually acting, 
and yet, for all this, there is, and there can be, no remedy in the 
collection of an Income Tax. 

We hold all this to be wholly unjustifiable on any grounds 
whatsoever. There is not now any state-necessity for injustice 
of this kind ; and we doubt if there ever can be. ‘I'he machinery 
about to be inflicted upon the country will be, in its operation, 
a direct and flagrant infringement of the principles of liberty, 
and we marvel that men, pretending to intelligence and spirit, 
should submit to oppression so grievous, and to insult so exas- 
perating. And why has not the whole country risen against this 
new scourge? The struggle to remove old ‘grievances has 
been long and arduous, and success has been delayed till some 
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The Income Tax. 343 
of those engaged in it have become faint-hearted, whilst the 
almost universal belief in the corruption of the parliament, and in 
its determination to defend monopoly, even at the risk of national 
convulsion, has tended to make the prevention of the present 
wrong, appear hopeless, if not impossible. Thousands of those 
who will soon feel the smart, are too young to remember the 
sores inflicted by the old * blister”— 


‘** He jests at scars who never felt a wound.” 


And again, there are millions who are striving, blindly it may 
be but hopefully, rather forthe complete overthrow of the 
taxing machine, of the government itself, than for any partial 
change in the laws it enacts; and these have made no sign 
ayainst the Income Tax. They may have supposed it would 
spare them, but they may rest assured, that pestilence is not more 
remorseless than is the grasp of monopoly, and monopoly has 
begotten the Income Tax, and the grim features of the parent 
are traceable in the yet scarcely perfected lineaments of its foul 
progeny. 

But, although the Income Tax is proved to be altogether un- 
necessary, the Sdiclensy in the revenue having been caused by the 
pressure of monopolies, reducing us to a state bordering upon 
famine, and the removal of which monopolies would aul re- 
store the revenue,—although it is admitted on all hands to be 
a tax most unequal in its working, and most galling to all who 
are subjected to it; although it presses heaviest upon, and takes 
most from the manufacturing and commercial classes, whose 
other great grievance it is mainly intended to perpetuate ; al- 
though it diminishes the wages fund, and must, of necessity, 
lessen the demand for, and the reward of labour; although it 
establishes an inquisition before a host of commissioners, so vex- 
atious, that thousands will submit to be robbed still more, rather 
than submit to its offensiveness,—yet, notwithstanding all 
this, there are men who aspire to the office of instructors 
and guides of the public mind, and who live upon the very 
breath of the manufacturers of this district, who have dared to 
attempt to palliate the atrocity of this measure, and to insinuate 
that it ought to be even thankfully accepted. It is said that it 
is a step in the way of direct taxation. ‘True, but not to lessen 
the weight of the indirect, but rather to bind it more firmly upon 
those who suffer it. Sir Robert Peel is no friend to direct tax- 
ation, and he plainly says so,—monopoly is no friend to direct 
taxation; and it is only now resorted to, that grievances which 
threaten complete tf speedy ruin to the gigantic commerce 
of the empire, may be a while longer continued. We have not 
yet alluded to the probable effect of the Income Tax upon the 
political independence and the morals of the people. As the 
government exercises its power in certain boroughs to return 
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men of its own party to parliament, so in every county and bo. 
rough will it be found that party and political partialities will 

revail. The officers to be appointed will, doubtless, partake 
of the hue of those they serve, and the weight of their ven. 
geance, the burden of the worst part of the system will be brought 
to bear upon the man who dares to act upon his own judgment, 
irrespective of the wishes of the party in power. ‘The morals 
of the country will receive a fearful blow. The honest man will 
pay at least twice as much as the prevaricator, the liar, or the 
perjured. A premium is henceforth offered to the meanest of 
vices, and the miserable path of deception and falsehood is that 
by which a man’s earnings are to be saved from the grasp of the 
tax-gatherer. We grieve that the government of a great coun- 
try, of our country, of a community of enlightened men, should 
thus become the instrument of an intolerable oppression,—un- 
known as the dispenser of benefits, as the protector of the 
governed,—known only by the partiality it manifests, by the 
injustice it an and by the weight of the burdens it in- 
flicts upon the people. But we have some sources of consola- 


tion in the midst of all that is thus nt gg enone In fixing this 
new support to the old fortress of monopoly, its walls have received 
many an ugly blow; cracks and fissures appear, which betoken a 
speedy downfall, and the garrison, although they have for the 


moment repulsed the assailants, are evidently failing of strength 
and hope; wavering is in their ranks, and fear in their stoutest 
hearts; a murmur of capitulation is heard in their councils; 
they are trembling and perplexed as the inhabitants of a be- 
leagured city. 





SONNET. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE, 


I feel my spirit humbled when you call 
My love of home a virtue :—'tis the part 
Yourself have play’d has fix’d me; for the heart 
Will anchor where its treasure is, and small 
As is the love I bear you—’tis my all— 
The widow's mite compared with your desert,— 
You, and our quiet room then are the mart 
Of all my thoughts,—’tis there they rise and fall. 
The parent bird that in its wanderings 
O’er hill and dale, through copse and leafy spray, 
Sees nought to lure his constant heart away 
From her who gravely sits with furléd wings, 
Watching their mutual charge ;—howe’er he roam, 
His eye still fixes on his mossy home, 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF MANCHESTER ; 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BY HORACE HEARTWELL. 


No. IV. 


Should you enter Manchester in the evening during the winter 
months, the appearance of the factories is very striking. Immense 
piles of building, seven or eight stories high, containing several hundred 
windows brilliantly lighted with gas, not as isolated structures but in 
groups, or spreading out through long streets, have rather the appear- 
ance of illuminated palaces, the consequence of some holiday féte, than 
the “prison houses’ of ceaseless labour. In applying a term so re- 
proachful as the latter, do not however suppose I am about to echo the 
indiscriminate cry against ‘‘the Factory system ;” a cry for the most 
part raised by people whose want of knowledge upon the subject is 
frequently so apparent as to suggest the question “ have you ever been 
within sight of a factory even by the aid of a telescope!’ The circum- 
stance of so many exaggerated “ fictions’’ being published with this 
subject as their groundwork, is a lamentable proof of the want of employ- 
ment in the literary circle ; and shows to what an extent rapacious book- 
sellers may lead needy writers from the broad pathway of sincerity or 
even plain good sense. There is in the system much to blame, these 
evils have been much increased by false legislation, and might be as 
easily remedied under the well directed philanthropy of a government 
possessing sufficient moral courage steadily to pursue justice and be- 
nevolence, without turning round the corner every now and then to 
shake hands with that sad rogue, expediency. Many of the factory 
proprietors have nobly stepped forward to increase the comfort of their 
people, setting an example of kind feeling and generous sympathy 
worthy of men ambitious of the name of Christian. The building of 
churches, the establishment of schools at individual cost, attendance at 
the homes of the sick, promotion of domestic comforts and rational recre- 
ation amongst the young, laying out small plots of land for gardens or 
play grounds, mingling among them in their concerts and their tea par- 
ties—instances indeed of human sympathy might be detailed, difficult to 
find among the “ Lords of the soil’”—as an answer to the bellowings of 
Ferrand and his herd. Still there is much to be done—much beyond 
the reach of individual effort—towards raising the condition, physical 
and mental, of the working classes. Let our legislators continue 
their accustomed apathy, and a few years may produce results of a 
nature not over-pleasant to reflect upon. The LAND-LORD too, whilst 
pouring his contemptuous wrath upon the CorroNn-LoRD, forgets how 
much he is himself adding to the toil of the operative, the increase of 
juvenile labour, and consequently to the subversion of their moral and 

XX 
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intellectual advancement, by withholding the staff of existence ; whilst 
at the same time he forgets how his rentals have improved through the 
progress of commerce. 1 agree with him that the hours of labour are 
yet too long for a being who has faculties given him for the purpose of 
rising inthe scale of humanity, and that such employment for women and 
children is not exactly what we might expect to find in a country which 
deems itself “the envy of surrounding nations,”—but until the 
government will find mental occupation for the one, and the LAND-LoRD 
permit food to the others, it would be wiser and juster to cease railing 
against our enterprising capitalists who have done so much to increase 
the comforts and even luxuries of all. Give the working population 
of this country (the field-labourer as well as the artizan) sufficient food 
with early educational training and they will require no philanthropic 
Ashley (I speak his name with reverence for his intentions are noble) to 
legislate for them ; the question will be settled much sooner and better 
amongst themselves. The real evils of “ the factory system,” bringing in 
their train the depravity and misery exhibited to such an extent among 
our working classes, are the daily separation of the children for so 
many hours from parental superintendence when the former are unem- 
~~ ; or putting them to a wearying and unvaried labour before they 

ave had any chance of moral or intellectual training. The true legis- 
lation, however, upon this matter has not yet been practised, nor is the 
capitalist to blame ; competition is his master, and those accursed laws 
which compel the weaver to give two pieces of calico for that which he 
could purchase for one. But by way of illustration we will endeavour 
to give a slight though faithful sketch of the people and their habits in 
the heart of the town. 

It is Sunday morning; a bright sunny morning. Oh! welcome, 
blessed day! the clank of the work bell is silent, whilst the early chimes 
of the neighbouring church, sound like music on the ear of the half 
dreaming workman. Their voice is associated with happy leisure ; the 
spirit of independence mingles with their tone,—that of religion, 
‘prayer and thanksgiving,” is yet to be learned. Here is a cottage, 
containing one room below for general purposes, with another above, 
the sleeping room of parents, children, and perhaps a lodger. The 
children, if sufficiently advanced in years, rise early, make the fire and 
prepare breakfast, or, if too young, that office is undertaken by the 
mother, whilst the father indulges for another hour in the luxuries of a 
flock bed or straw mattrass. At length he too rises, just in time for 
**the church goers,”’ and unwashed, unshaven, with his soiled hands 
and working clothes, sits smoking his pipe at the open door, or leaning 
carelessly against one of the posts—remarking, in no pleasant mood, 
upon the silk and broad-cloth rolling past in luxurious carriage, with 
appropriate attendants—perhaps repeating to himself or to those about 
him a commandment he had been taught at the Sunday-school, the only 
one that he remembers, ‘‘Thou shalt do no manner of work upon the 
Sabbath day.” He is ignorant and coarse in his manner, because 
a want of rational recreation during hours of leisure, of associations 
beyond his own limited and depraved circle, an absence of sympathy 
on the part of his rulers, the daily and unvaried round of labour he has 
to encounter, and the everlasting noise and whirl of machinery have 
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narrowed his intellect and soured his temper, until he looks upon all 
around him, whose position in society is more fortunate, as inimical to 
his interests, and oppressors of his class. After the pipe, (a habit 
acquired when a mere boy) he strolls out to the nearest “Gin Palace,” 
contriving to be in time for a glass of neat spirit, before the temporary 
closing during divine service; and then with bird-cage, lime-twig, 
terrier dog, and half-a-dozen children, away into the country for an hour 
or two of luxurious indolence. 

On the border of the town, the nearest outlet towards fresh air, he 
js stopped by a bridge having a toll-bar, the private property of a Rev. 
Gentleman, who votes and talks against the opening of the Zoological 
Gardens on the Sabbath, but who nevertheless gives notice that on Sun- 
day, and during Whitsun-week, (the poor man’s yearly holiday) he 
must have toll, not only for passing but repassing, and that any one 
attempting to infringe upon these rules will, by the said Reverend Gen- 
tleman, be prosecuted. What isto bedone? He cannot afford or does 
not feel disposed to pay for the breath of heaven at so great a cost, so 
he hands over the needful on his own account, and leaving proper in- 
structions with the young ones, they lounge about until a favourable 
opportunity offers, and then bolt across, delighted at their early roguery. 
This done, they are in the country,—the fresh, the free, the glorious 
country. What a change from the dull stare of the dark, dirty red 
brick houses ; the heavy feetid atmosphere of the crowded town. See 
how the little ones begin plucking in their eagerness the first sooty 
flowers they meet ;—run with the dog, gambol with him on the soft 
fresh grass, pluck the downy weed for the chirping bird, which by its 
very whistle seems to enter into the full enjoyment of all around. They 
look through the palisading of a rich man’s garden, and see his green- 
house with its beautiful flowers, to them like eastern stories; his con- 
servatory with its ripe grapes, and their lips move in longing; the neat 
gravel walks, so tempting to tread upon; the soft green lawn, with its 
rustic chair; the fruitful trees, the myriad of sly, sleek strawberries, 
lying under the shade of their broad leaves, waiting for soft lips to kiss 
them; and then, as they look on all this with wondering eyes, the father 
leans his fevered face against the cold iron gate which bars him out, curses 
the owner in his heart, and bids the children never forget “ they must 
work for all that.” The freshness of the soft breath of summer as it 
comes sweeping over the flowers, turns again his thoughts to pleasure ; 
passing on to the shady wood, from thence to the bright green mea- 
dows, whilst his children gambol around him, he stretches himself 
upon the soft sward, looking into the blue heavens, or dreaming of days 
long past when he too was a boy like them. 

As the comfortable-minded are pouring from their respective places 
of worship, with a couple of “spring chickens’’ and other dainties in 
prospectu, our group, of listless father and many children, are returning 
once more to the region of dust and smoke; he, poor w retch, adding 
fuel to his already parched throat, as he passes the ‘ Gin palace,” 
again opening its horrid jaws of disease and death ‘between the hours 
of divine service.”’ Arriving at home, they sit down with the mother 
round a small table, on which is placed a huge brown bowl inclosing a 
pyramid of baked potatoes, on the apex of which are two or three small 
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thin slices of fresh meat or dried bacon, whilst the glances of all around 
indicate the longings of the young group, and the problem is started 
which requires the subtle reasoning of Dr. Peel and Co., “ how three 
bellyfuls are to be made into six.”” The mother, however, settles the 
affair, by apportioning the contents of the bowl to each in due order, 
lacing upon the father’s plate the largest share, and frequently leaving 

herself the least, although perhaps most in need. The kind, the affee. 
tionate heart of woman, is found alike amongst the vulgar and the re- 
fined ; in the cellar as in the drawing-room ; round the dish of coarse 
food, as at the table of luxury: not evinced, perhaps, on equally unim- 
portant occasions, but still there, in all its light and warmth, when the 
wants and passions of our nature claim its sympathy and succour. 

After dinner the father ‘“‘ ¢idies’’ himself, as he ealls it; that is, he 
washes, shaves, and puts on his best “ fustian jacket,” when, as night 
approaches, he strolls to a neighbouring tavern again open “after divine 
service ; or, if on happy terms with “the missis,”” she accompanies 
him, leaving the young ones to take care of each other,—to talk of 
** strikes” and “robberies,”’ and “ Jack Sheppard,”’ and other admired 
heroes ; to play at “hare and hounds,” or ‘* watchman and thieves,” 
among noisy drunken crowds in the narrow streets. 

We must follow the parents. In the course of the week, “ Fus- 
tian Jacket” has read (if he can read) one of the following announce- 
ments :— 


‘ALBERT SALOON,— * * * * SrrReET. 


**That comic popular mimic, Mr. Bob Sawyer, entertains numerous 
companies, four evenings per week; open on Saturday, Sunpay, 
Monday, and Tuesday evenings, at seven o'clock.” 


* ApoLLo SaLoon !—Cortron Tree, * * * * Srreer. 


“Mr. D. Follini, the celebrated flutist, is engaged to appear for the 
first time on Tuesday, October , an efficient band plays a variety 
of quadrilles, waltzes, overtures, &e. The saloon is open every SuNDAY 
evening. Wines and spirits of the choicest quality.” 


**Royat Victoria Musicat Gatitery !— * * * * ARMs. 


‘The proprietor having at considerable expense, erected galleries for 
the better accommodation of the public, announces a free concert two 
evenings per week, with additional performers. 

N.B.—Wine, ale, and spirits. 

Miss Thompson announces her benefit in the above splendid saloon 
on Thursday, October ; among other attractions, Mr. R. Barnes 
will sing a number of his newest comic songs, amongst which “ The 
adventures of an Angel-meadow swell, or Nix my dolly palls fake 
away.” ‘ The ladies’ man of sixty-three, &c.” 

Of such announcements he has plenty of choice, there being no less 
than fifty-four houses of this description open every SuNpay evening, 
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by way of a set off to the closing of our Zoological gardens, Museum 
of Natural History, &e. But go along with him into one of these 
laces of Sabbath refinement, licensed by our Reverend magistrates 
and their Sabbatarian colleagues, who at the time they are lifting up their 
hands with horror at the idea of a Louvre or a Luxembourg promenade. 
Winding up a narrow staircase, you enter a long but not lofty room, 
evidently enlarged by throwing together several smaller ones, a sign 
of increased business. A small finger organ stands at one extremity 
upon a platform, separated from the audience by a thick wooden 
railing. Thence numerous seats, with high comfortable backs form a 
spacious gallery. Every bench is filled, but (as you have somewhat 
the appearance of a gentleman) in the midst of all the apparent 
coarseness, you will find one or other rise and offer you a seat. Look 
around ; what a multitude of happy social faces! there cannot be 
fewer than three or four hundred, and as one-third at least are smokng, 
you must e’en do the same in self-defence,—+he organ is almost hidden 
in the clouded atmosphere. At least one half of the audience consists 
of women, and you are astonished to find how cleanly and neatly they 
are dressed, and how little exhibited of what we term finery. The 

are not as you expected—‘the wretched and abandoned,” but the 
higher class of factory operatives, silk winders, fustian cutters, and a 
sprinkling even of the lower class of shopkeepers, but altogether 
you are forcibly struck by the superiority of the assembly, over the 
sort of people you anticipated. Notice the children who sit with 
their mother on the seat beside you, how quietly and confidently they 
look about them; there is no novelty in the scene, so strange to you ; 
they are frequent visiters, and though of such tender years, evidently 
enjoy the glass of hot spirit and water occasionally offered to them. 
By the time those little urchins have numbered fourteen years, they 
will take a glass of raw spirit with a relish, and find true luxury in a 
pipe,—a few more years and it becomes a part of their very existence, 
for which other and higher enjoyments are gladly sacrificed. 

And now commences the entertainment of the evening; the organ, 
as you may naturally suppose, is a wretched instrument and as 
wretchedly played, but to the ears of those unaccustomed to what is 
better, produces its due effect ; a sort of voluntary is given, introducing 
some popular air, and you will hear the admiration of the audience 
expressed in no measured terms, but there is no boisterous applause, 
for “it is not right to applaud on Sunday.” And now proceed the 
tinkling of glasses and the bustle of waiters, sundry and various addi- 
tions and replenishings taking place, to the no small advantage of 
Land-lord as well as tenant—for certainly, we must bring into the 
foreground of this picture the former, as well as the latter worthy,— 
he is an equal recipient, taking care to advance his rent according to 
the successful attraction of the house, though he does now and then 
happen to be a magistrate and find himself shocked at the attempt to 
open rational and healthy places of resort on the Sabbath. Oh! the 
gaudy trapping of splendid hypocrisy! the mockery of poor human 
consistency! the dazzle of early prejudice, blinding with excess of light 
the object of its own care ! 
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Again there is silence, and again the organist resuming his seat, con- 
trives, with the assistance of three or four voices, to produce the well- 
known hymn commencing— 


** Come let us join our cheerful songs, 
With angels round the throne.” 


You listen attentively to the words, hoping to be mistaken, and still 
desiring further evidence, question the waiter. She appears sur- 
prised that you should doubt the sanctity of the house, and with 
grave countenance assures you “ they are real Church hymns, and no 
mistake.” Against the walls of the room are hung a variety of pic- 
tures of a poor class and in bad taste, but none of an objectionable cha- 
racter are exhibited, and, indeed, throughout the whole of the evening 
there is nothing approaching to riot, confusion, or indecency of manner, 
—nothing to show that, if higher recreations were provided in which 
they could take an interest, they would not be enjoyed, or that drink 
alone is the object of their assembling in such numbers ; for this might 
have been obtained in a better ventilated apartment, and surrounded 
with more social comfort. What then is their object in resorting to 
such places but a search after amusement on a day considered as their 
holiday? here they find the excitement of music, a number of faces, 
a meeting of friends, an exhibition of a new dress or a new bonnet, 
(for these novelties are as much sought in the “ singing shop’’ as the 
church or chapel) ; above all, a change of scene, and a freedom from 
the eternal eye of master or overlooker. All this arises from a want 
of congenial influences and resources at home, which a better education, 
and an introduction to more enlightened places of resort would give. 
They have no library or newspaper, no “ port wine and filberts”’ after 
dinner, no green-house filled with rare and beautiful flowers, no garden 
in which to stretch a weary limb or gather fruit, no portfolios or albums 
to wile away a dull and tedious hour, no pianos, in short, nothing by 
which those who condemn them are surrounded, and kept at home. 
The churches and chapels are open; and eloquent preachers are calling 
them to purity and godliness in mild persuasion, or in thundering ana- 
themas, but they are deaf to the one and laugh at the other. The 
poorer class on the continent are provided with amusement of a higher 
character. A good band, performing music of the first order, would 
be found in lieu of the wretched organ, with its disgusting and de- 
basing mockery of worship; an elegant saloon, artistically decorated, 
instead of a paltry, unventilated, reeking den; and eau sucré, or good 
coffee, in place of the slow poisons surnamed rum and gin. Or, again, 
the theatre or lecture-room, would have been filled, where eloquence 
and poetry, and painting, and music, combined to raise the despond- 
ent and refine the vulgar. Do not let us be in too great haste to 
panegyrize the morals and intelligence of our own community, at the 
expense of our continental neighbours ; it is a fashion we have too long 
adopted without a proper consideration, or knowledge. There are more 
debasing and demoralizing exhibitions close at home, than many of us 
are willing to acknowledge, or than may be found in one half the Sab- 
bath resorts of a continental people. Besides, in all such comparisons, 
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the high-spirited and volatile Frenchman is brought forward, whilst the 
steady, economic, moral German is invariably apetinn,—thenits no 
man enjoys the rational recreation of Sunday to a greater extent, or 
with more gusto, than the latter. Our publicans have discovered what 
our legislators and public teachers will not, or apparently, cannot com- 
prehend, that the people will have recreation; and as bull-baiting, 
badger-baiting, bear-baiting, and cock-fighting are evidently at a dis- 
count, they have wisely followed up the improved taste of the people, 
and established, in conjunction with their distribution of “ debasing 
draughts,” excitements which ought to be fostered by higher influence, 
upon such a scale, and under such regulations as would preserve the 
moral character of the ignorant, and at the same time refine his taste 
and improve his feelings. 

The scene we have just detailed is strongly contrasted with the re- 
collection of a Sunday lounge in the galleries of the Louvre. I had 
strolled about for three hours,—the full tide of happy thoughts rushing 
to my head and heart, as I witnessed the splendour of the building, the 
glories of art which it contained, and the crowd of human beings, who 
looked around and called these noble monuments their own. Leaning 
over the balustrade of the grand staircase, I watched group after group 
rolling in like the stream of a goodly river. In the midst of a cheerful 
family-party came a fine athletic fellow in a cap and blouse, surrounded 
by several women young and old, wearing the high Norman cap and 
sabot or wooden shoe. I wish I could give the various remarks they 
poured forth in their wonder and admiration, or describe the glow of 
happiness, which lighted up the varied features of sunny youth or wrin- 
kled age. On the shoulders of their leader was elevated an olive-faced 
lad not more than five or six years old ;—he gazed around, wondered, 
clapped his little hands, looked down into the joyous face of his father, 
turned again to the gilded dome above him and fairly screamed with de- 
light “Oh! c'est beau! c’est beau!” Surely this boy was receiving at that 
moment, impressions of taste and beauty, and communing with a re- 
fining spirit which in after life would mingle even with his coarser and 
harsher duties ; we might expect the glories of that day to be associated 
in after life with the social companionship of father, mother, and neigh- 
bouring friends, and his mind led to higher and nobler aspirations, than 
we look for in the dull, drunken, over-worked, neglected English 
operative, of the same rank and condition. 

And now “ Fustian Jacket” and his wife have returned to a dull and 
confined home. Monday morning has arrived, and before the sun can 
take off his nightcap the factory bell is clanking in their ears, and they 
are off to the labour of the day, with breakfast,—perhaps dinner,—in 
a small tin can. The poor children meanwhile are left to Providence 
and an empty house, generally locked up for fear of straying away, or 
in the care of a juvenile nurse scarce older than themselves. From 
this cause principally arise the numerous deaths from scalds and burns, 
no fewer than one hundred and twenty-three have occurred within the 
last eleven months to children under ten years of age, to say nothing of 
the numerous cases not terminating fatally. We frequently hear people 
who know little of the matter, remark upon the wickedness of manu- 
facturers employing young children in factories, but believe me, wretched 
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as the system may be, until the means of education are more extended, 
—until some mental employment be provided, those left at home are much 
more to be pitied,—are in greater danger morally and even physically, 
The casualities from machinery for the same period, I have ascertained 
to be only twenty-four, including all ages. Day after day these poor 
children are left at home unprotected, the younger, perhaps, maimed 
or killed, the elder a prey to the professed receivers of stolen goods, the 
practiced burglar, or the wretched female decoy. And here we per- 
ceive the beauty, I had almost said the holiness, of Infant Schools. In 
a town like Manchester there should not be a district without them, 
and if provision were made upon a large and economic scale for meals 
being taken during the hours in which the parents were absent, what 
a blessing would it be to the neglected children, and what a burden of 
anxiety would be removed from the hearts of those who love them! 
Many a time during the whirl and bustle of that tedious day, are the 
thoughts of the anxious mother in the midst of her deserted children, 
her heart throbbing at the welcome of joy or grief waiting her return. 
Can we wonder at discontent now and then filling the breasts of 
poor and uneducated creatures so situated ? 

Seven or eight o’clock in the evening again brings the couple to 
their comfortless cottage ; it is cold and cheerless, the fire has gone 
out, there is no more fuel, the young ones are crying with cold and 
hunger and tedious restlessness; so ‘ Fustian Jacket’ turns out 
to the nearest “‘ beer-shop” and leaves the wife to make the best of it. 
The children are railed at and beaten for being hungry and cold,— 
their tempers not being improved by fatigue and want of comfort—and 
at last they are huddled together on their hard bed, whilst the mother 
sits down to watch for her husband. She knows not how to draw 
him to his home again ;—she is ignorant of her domestic duties and of 
household economy ; her time has been constantly occupied from child- 
hood to the present hour in the dull routine of factory employment: 
she knows no more of the mystery of a pudding, than she does of the 
milky-way ; she is -unlettered, coarse both in manner and habit ; she 
is inclined rather to accompany her husband to his debasing haunts 
than to allure him from them: she has no resources within herself, 
her mind is dark and gloomy, whilst poverty irritates her temper, 
and increases her vicious passions, as its cold grasp becomes tighter 
with increasing years. With such pursuits, and such mismanagement, 
a tolerably well furnished cottage soon becomes despoiled of its few 
utensils, and should want of employment continue for any length of 
time, arising from a strike, or the falling off in foreign demand, or im- 
proved machinery, the neighbouring pawn-broker gluts himself upon the 
sacrifices of his wretched neighbours, and the bare walls of the cot- 
tages around, give ample testimony to the misery endured. A few 
weeks penury will reduce the furniture of a well stocked cottage to an 
old chair, a metal pan, with two or three earthenware utensils applied 
to all purposes ; a few pieces of old dirty sacking, (frequently devoid 
of flocks, straw, or even shavings) the only bedding. In the mis- 
erable train of this sudden reverse stalks withering fever, not unfre- 
quently sweeping away the wretched inhabitants of a confined alley at 
one fell swoop. In that damp cellar you will find a father and four 
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led, helpless children huddled together with parched lips and heated brain, 
uch whilst the mother is prowling in the streets, her first introduction to the 
lly, art of mendicancy or worse. But listen to the fifth report of a most 
ned useful and praiseworthy society established here called ‘‘ The Ministry 
oor to the Poor.” “It is not a fortnight since I happened to go into a 
ned cellar, which is inhabited by a weaver. On a miserable bed there 
the was his wife lying-in, so ill that I could scarcely hear her speak ; 
per in another corner of this dark and damp cellar, I perceived a dead in- 
In fant lying on the warp of the loom; I asked the man why he had not 
em, buried it, for it had been dead nearly a week ; his reply was, that he 
»als was unable to defray the necessary expenses.” They were from Ireland, 
hat consequently could obtain no parish relief, and “but for the timely as- 
1 of sistance of a poor woman they must literally have perished.” This too 
m! within sound of the church bells. There is something deeply sorrowful 
the in all this, something deeply degrading to humanity, something which, 
om in a christian country, filled with well-fed pastors and masters, we 
=. scarcely should anticipate. 


of Superstition is another of our evils, even in this our vaunted nine- 
teenth century ; it finds its way to the fireside of many a poor and de- 
graded family, reducing their means and poisoning their better feelings 
to an extent little dreamed of. The horse-shoe is still nailed to the 
or cottage door, the magic-mirror is still gazed upon by the jealous eye. 
The power possessed over numbers in the neighbourhood of An- 


“ coats, by a resident. fortune-teller, affecting to be deaf and dumb, 
be for the purpose of increasing her mystery and deception, would be 
- scarcely credited if frequent expositions of her roguery did not confirm 
= the truth. ; ‘ 

on Until the female part of our working population receive a more 
of extensive discipline in their various social and moral duties, little im- 


id provement can be expected in the condition of their families. This, 
at length, has been attempted (though upon a very limited scale 


“6 for want of means,) in connection with Institutions under the name of 
wi “The Lyceums,” to one of which (for there are three in different loca- 
ts tions) let us turn. There is no Royal patronage here, yet look what 
If bustle and activity appears in every department. It is not a splendid 
a building by Barry, or any great architect, but simply a large dwelling 
ws house, once far away in the country, but now thrown upon the proprie- 
t tor’s hands from the gradual approach of the masses, and therefore 
wd obtained at a small rental by the Directors of this “Institution for the 
of People.” In the entrance Hall you find a few of the “toilers,”” with 
ms their children, sisters, wives, perusing several placards announcing 
a “a Concert by the Vocal Class ;”—the title of a Paper to be read and 
i argued upon in the “ Essay and Discussion society;””—the announcement 
a of an intended “Tea party and Musical Promenade,” or of a course of 
ee lectures to be given, or the arrangements of the several classes of 
d instruction, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, music, &e. 
d Enter the room to the left and you perceive a crowd of “Fustian 
: Jackets,” whose eyes are opened to the better things of this world, each 
rs noiselessly and in regular order presenting a written list of books to 
* the librarian, who will to-night distribute more than one hundred vol- 
: umes ; a hundred hearts will therefore be seeking the converse of Burns, 
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Scott, De Foe, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Howitt, with other minds of simi- 
lar tone ; and are not these better than beer-house companions? than 
tavern singing-shops’? penny theatres, or, worse perhaps than all, 
habits of idleness formed by listless street lounging? This is the “ News 
room,” a couple of plain tables are covered with newspapers of each 
party from “high tory’? down to “low radical ;” twenty or thirty 
mechanics, warehousemen, or others are quietly tracing the fretful his- 
tory of every-day life in these pages of hope, sorrow, marriage, death, 
royalty, and wretchedness. Do not believe these men are steeping 
themselves in party politics, or losing themselves in the mazes of a 
leading article—no—they have matter more attractive. These broad 
sheets are the poor man’s law-book, and why should he not have his 
**news-room”’ as well as his more wealthy master? why will you drive 
him into the tap-room to read, and so tax him with his gill of beer? 
see how he has cleansed his soiled hands and face, though his jacket 
bears the mark of toil, and how quietly he enjoys himself for his brief 
hour, whilst his wife or child is receiving instruction in the rooms 
above : and what a sight of interest is this up stairs! a room crowded 
with females eager to take advantage of the penny-postage. They 
would do nothing but write if their female teacher would permit, so 
anxious are they to take advantage of this blessed gift and to commu- 
nicate with sister, brother, or “‘one more dear.”’ In the adjoining apart- 
ment are a still greater number of males, following the same pursuit; 
the lad nine years of age sitting by the man of fifty, whose horny 
knuckles are indeed little suited to penmanship,—but he must learn. 

Higher up still, we find a music-board, surrounded by eager listeners 
to the theory of music, or twenty or thirty voices uniting perhaps 
in ‘Sound the loud timbrel,” or one of Bishop’s choruses, (a 
favourite writer with these sons and daughters of toil.) Is not all this 
beautiful, is there not some hope in it for the future? and yet these 
institutions have been the theme of vituperation, even from the pulpit. 
Nobly did a friend of mine answer one of our modern pharisees: 
“You ask me why I join these institutions—I who am opposed to 
many of their plans and occupations? It is for that very reason I have 
joined,—to keep them from further mischief. Bring your better 
thoughts—give them light where they are in darkness, and don’t leave 
them to fall into a deeper pit, because, forsooth, they have not walked 
in your path.” 

[t is not in Ireland alone that ‘ temperance” is ‘ walking forth in 
beauty”’—she is now beginning to enter the cottages, cellars, and garrets 
of Manchester ; for though the laws of the institution about which I am 
now writing, do not enforce her precepts, she follows naturally in the 
train of mental improvement. Musical parties are held at intervals, to 
which the members are admitted on a trifling payment. I attended one of 
these the other evening, and shall not easily forget the pleasure derived 
from contemplating a scene towards which my heart long had yearned. 
In the large room of the Town Hall, Salford, neatly decorated 
for the occasion, I found about three hundred of the working 
class, male and female, fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
** sweethearts and wives,” seated at long tables, enjoying “the cup 
which cheers but not inebriates,” the younger visitors evidently deep- 
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thinking upon the mighty piles of plum-cake. The chair was occupied 
by one of the directors, who, surrounded by several ladies and gentle- 
men, friends of the institution, frequently addressed the meeting upon 
various useful topics, and set the bashful vocalists an example by sing- 
ing a song, most graciously received by all present. A member after- 
wards made some excellent observations upon the value of such meet- 
ings to his fellow workmen ; pointing out the effect of such a scene, 
in clearing away of the mists and vapours of prejudiced minds. Glees 
and songs followed, when the tables being removed, country dance 
and quadrille succeeded, employed and employer mingling together in 
happy harmony. The coarseness and rudeness of every-day lite seemed 
cast aside, and a welcome given to kindness and true joyousness of 
heart. We have been too long pelting the unwashed with mud, and 
then calling out “ filthy animals.” They are possessed of higher feel- 
ings than we give them credit for, and want but the opportunity of 
bringing them out. Some fastidious people, frequently of well-disposed 
and generous natures, object to support these institutions because they 
are devoted to amusement as well as to instruction; but let us remem- 
ber that relaxation is as necessary to the mind as to the body,—the cord 
that wings the arrow to its destined mark must not be ever on the 
stretch ; nor can you make students and philosophers out of minds 
neglected in early life, or used merely as machines. Whilst speaking of 
these bold attempts at something higher for our humble fellow-creatures, 
let us not forget their founders, whose energy and persevering philan- 
thropy have carried a simple meeting of three or four individuals in a 
garret to this embodyment of generous and noble sympathy ; nor must 
the names of Potter, Heywood, Brovks, Cobden, and Fairbairn be 
forgotten in connexion with the history of the Lyeeums of Manchester. 
There is, indeed, a stirring spirit among us ; the dark mass may appear 
dead to unobservant eyes,—there may appear no breath, but the living 
heart is there, the waters are stirred, and the leper has gone down to 
the well. Through the lowering clouds there is a streak of sunlight— 
a faint break where the blue may be seen. Yes, we are not all groping 
in darkness—we have not all sunk down to slumber, with our faces to 
to the earth : a few have shaken the cold dews from their eye-lids, and 
are looking through the clustering foliage of the tree of life. The sun 
has not yet risen in his glory, but we have found his rays silvering the 
topmast branches, and are reading the open page of truth by that faint 
but ever-increasing light. It is a small group, yet banded together for 
good, becoming firmer and stronger, no longer to be broken, and flung 
aside as brushwood. There is a steadiness of purpose—a deep thinking 
over the black and white page before them. They have taken humanity 
for their study, sincerity for their motto, and, as the storm rushes through 
the writhing branches, they crush all formulas, types and expediencies, 
as the withered leaves that lie scattered around them. Let the mono- 
polists of wisdom and luxury dream about it. 

But once more to “ Fustian Jacket” and his partner, whose history 
through the remaining part of the week is but a repetition of the first 
day, until the arrival of Saturday afternoon, when, if husband and 
wife be on good terms, they trudge together to market; make their 
scanty purchases, and by way of winding wp the sixth day are again at- 
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tracted by the brilliantly lighted windows of a “ music saloon,” the 
well-steamed panes of which give evidence of the crowd within. They 
climb the narrow staircase, and have difficulty in obtaining seats; a 
young lady is warbling forth Lover’s “‘ Angel’s whisper,”’ to a most at- 
tentive audience, and receives her meed of applause, with a heartiness 
unknown in fashionable “soirees.” Mr. Bob Sawyer then puts forth 
his claims to admiration in numerous delineations of low character, and 
is rewarded by the most uproarious and hearty laughter, not your 
small simper behind a fan, but a broad, wild, uncontrolled, and uncon- 
trollable peal, such as we read of in the days of our forefathers. A few 
more glasses are called for upon this impulse, and smiles and tears are 
drowned together in hot rum and water, then with a muddled brain 
and a tolerably drained pocket, man and wife trudge homewards (per- 
haps quarrelling on the way), finding on their arrival a dull, dark room, 
the children anxiously watching, half asleep, on the steps, or listening 
to the adventures of some juvenile delinquent, whose short history of 
hunger and neglect has lately found a check in the occupation of the 
tread-mill. This is a fair outline of a week’s industry and recreation 
among the general factory population, and we may clearly see in this 
plain statement how little of that care and watchfulness necessary for 
the proper development of their moral and intellectual faculties can be 
given to the children of such parents; but the moral has yet to come. 
At fifteen or sixteen the children, girls as well as boys, consider them- 
selves free agents, receive their Saturday night's stipend, leave father 
and mother, take up their abode in some cheap lodging-house, and 
are henceforth men and women, a prey to the reckless and abandoned ; 
illicit intercouse is consequently carried on to a very great extent, much 
more so than the anti-continental morality-mongers believe, whilst early 
marriages produce a continuance of profligacy, poverty, and wretched- 
ness, unexampled perhaps in any age or country. They too have their 
resorts of amusement, of a character still less refined. One of these 
places being close at hand, you must judge for yourself, whether our 
Legislators are wise in neglecting the education of the people, or 
joining in those individual efforts, I have endeavoured to picture. 
Depend upon it, whilst asleep in our easy coufidence, the horse has 
grown so rapidly that he is getting too big for the stable, it must be 
enlarged or he will lift the roof off, he has already nibbled his way 
through the thatch to the no small astonishment of his somnolent 
master. 

But here is the wretched ‘“ Penny Theatre,” for the intellectual 
amusement of our juvenile population. It is a miserably dirty, 
patched, poverty-stricken booth, removed by the proprietor from one 
part of the town to another, as opportunity offers of profitable specula- 
tion. Its presence is a pretty fair indication of the state of trade in that 
district ; the tent is ever pitched in the midst of plenty; let the foun- 
tain dry, and off it moves to a greener and brighter spot; “ half-time 
work” is the managers horror, for with him it literally means, “no 
bread.” He is a great anti-corn-law man, talks of ‘‘ William Tell’ and 
“the Gracchi,”’ and assures his admiring audience he is petitioning the 
Queen (who he knows is a liberal, and favourably inclined to his wishes) 
to let him perform the regular drama; in the mean time he feasts their 
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young and hungry imaginations with “‘ The Iron Hand,” or, ‘ The Ske- 
ieton Witness.” Having paid your penny at the door, or rather canvas 
curtain, you entera spacious booth capable of holding five hundred persons. 
The audience part, which is crowded with children from six to sixteen 
years old, is formed of narrow strips of wood about six inches in width, 
used as seats, with similar convenience for the feet, forming a sort of 
skeleton gallery ;—take care you don’t fall through into the abyss of 
mud and refuse beneath. The assembled auditors are evidently well 
accustomed to this unsophisticated sort of accommodation, skipping 
along from bench to bench in search of friends, with a dexterity rather 
bewildering to less experienced heads. In the midst of this motley 
group is a figure of some originality, both in appearance and office, 
but nevertheless highly useful in his place. This is no other than a 
negro, a real sun-dried woolley-headed “ nigger,” who, in a small drab 
felt hat, ragged and filthy clothing, and a pair of wooden clogs, 
flourishes a large whip commonly used by the pig merchants of the sister 
kingdom, the crack of which is the signal for silence and taking of seats. 
The orchestra is composed of two trumpets and a violin, the latter in- 
effectually endeavouring to scream out some dreadful story of “ love or 
war,’ the trumpets as determined neither to listen themselves nor let 
any one else do, so that the overture is not a bad representation of two 
brazenfaced drunken old braggarts beating and brawling at, some mise- 
rable old woman, whose shrieks are occasionally heard above even their 
noisy vengeance. The proscenium is filled with a wretchedly painted 
drop scene, (appropriately so called in this instance, from its well-nigh 
dropping in pieces each time it is raised ;) but whether it represent a 
city, a mountain, or a forest of trees, it were difficult to tell; perhaps 
“three gentlemen at once,” as Mrs. Malaprop would say. Economy 
being the order of the day with our patent theatre managers, they 
might here find a hint worth following up, for the foot-lights (consist- 
ing of a perforated gas pipe laid horizontally in front of the stage) 
being deprived of the usual shade, give sufficient brilliancy not only for 
the stage but for the orchestra and the whole house. Crack goes the whip 
of the “‘nigger’”’ before mentioned, who at the same time with stentorian 
lungs, commands silence from “all de ladies and gentleums bos big 
and little,” when up goes the ragged curtain, and behold a scene called 
a forest, the black forest from its colour, well supplied with flashes of 
rosin and the rumbling of an empty beer-barrel. Presently a gentle- 
man enters, rather taller than the principal tree in the foreground, with 
a dirty ruddied face, and decked out in a costly tunic of cotton velvet-— 
the embroideries rather deficient of spangles. He soliloquises in the 
approved modern fashion, to the before-mentioned horns and violin, 
about “horrid dreams of his murdered wife,’ and other interesting 
matters of that sort, when a lady appears in white calico, white face, 
and white hands, who finding it difficult to get between the trees (which 
are cut out in the general style of a theatrical forest) stays on the other 
side, holding a communication with the gentleman in the spangled 
tunie, a fa Pyramus and Thisbe. What this is all about, it were 
difficult to say, nothing but “ exstatic vision” from the gentleman 
having been heard, To these, enter two ruffian looking fellows, when 
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the lady makes a rapid exit,—a terrific combat a /@ Blanchard takes 
place, the first gentleman driving the two ragamuffins from the stage 
amidst a blaze of blue fire and immense cheering from all parts of the 
house. A few more scenes equally interesting and intelligible follow, 
when the piece concludes with more rosin and another rumble from the 
beer-barrel. Whrat strikes me in all this, is the rare introduction of 
indelicate allusion and the evident interest of the audience; there is no 
noise, no indecent remark, nothing violent, or indeed glaringly vulgar, 
except the rags and wretchedness of the mimic scene. Give them some- 
thing better and at as cheap a rate, and would not the visitors of these 
places be raised in their tastes and feelings? Five times during some of 
the evenings in the week, generally Saturday and Monday, are these 
places filled. The announcements are made in chalk upon a black board. 
“<The Spectre of Romano,” ‘The Red Fiend or the Haunted Glen,” 
“The Dumb Murderer of the Mountain,” being among the intensely 
interesting titles. Here then you have a plain unvarnished story, 
“nothing extenuated nor aught set down in malice.” To the unthink- 
ing it may have little interest, but to one like yourself, a believer in the 
brotherhood of our nature, is there not much to excite reflection ? 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SHORTER PIECES OF THE 
GERMAN POETS. No. I. 


LAY OF THE BRAVE MAN. 
BURGER. 


Praise high, my song, the gallant man, 

As organ loud, as clarion strong ! 
Who boast a noble spirit can, 

Not gold must pay but lofty song! 
Thank Heaven, that sing and praise I can, 
To sing and praise the gallant man! 


From southern sea the thaw-wind sped, 
And blew thro’ Latium moist and bland : 
The darkning clouds before it fled, 
As flies the herd the wolf at hand ; 
It cleared the field, it swept the brake, 
And burst the ice on stream and lake. 
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Lay of the Brave Man. 


On mountain summit melts the snow, 
A thousand torrents swell the fall, 
A lake o’erwhelms the vale below, 
A mighty stream receives them all ; 
High rolled the waves, and onwards bore 
The floating blocks of ice before. 


On arches strong and massive piers 
A noble bridge above the flood 
Of well-squared stone its structure rears, 
And in the midst the toll-house stood : 
There dwelt the toll-man with child and wife, 
Oh! toll-man, toll-man! arise for thy life! 


Hollow and loud the tempest rang, 
Loud howled the winds and waves about, 
Up to the roof the toll-man sprang, 
And looked upon the tumult out : 
** I’m lost! I’m lost! no safety I see, 
Oh! Heaven in its mercy have mercy on me ! 


Clod after clod, the solid bank 

Rolled in the waves from either shore, 
And down the stream on either flank 

Pillar and arch together bore ; 
The trembling toll-man with wife and child, 
He shouted above the tempest wild. 


Stone after stone at either end 
The foaming torrent tears away, 
Pier after pier begins to bend, 
Arch after arch to lose its stay ; 
The ruin approaches the centre near : 
“O merciful Heaven, in mercy give ear.” 


High on the further border stands 
A crowd of gazers, great and small, 
And each one cries, and wrings his hands, 
But none durst venture of them all : 
The trembling toll-man with wife and child 
Out shouted for safety the tempest wild. 


When wilt thou name the gallant man, 
With organ loud, with clarion strong ? 

Oh! name him, name him, if you can ; 
Oh! name him quick, my gentle song ; 

The ruin approaches the centre near : 

O brave man, brave man, quickly appear ! 









Lay of the Brave Man. 


Galloped a Count amidst the band, 
A noble Count on charger strong. 
What held the Count forth in his hand ? 
It was a purse, and full, and long— 


“Two hundred pistoles shall be counted to day 


To him who will bring them in safety away.” 


Who then that heard stept forth to save ? 
Say, noble song, if say you can! 


The Count !—By Heaven the Count was brave! 


But yet I know a braver man! 
O brave man, brave man, quickly appear! 
For death and destruction are fearfully near. 


And ever louder blew the wind, 

And ever higher swelled the wave, 
And ever deeper hope declined, 

O Saviour quick ! be quick to save! 
Pier after pier was shattered first, 
And next the arches cracked and burst. 


**Halloo! Halloo! arise! be cheered! 
High held the Count the golden prize ; 
And each one heard and each one feared, 
Of thousands there not one replies : 
In vain the toll-man with wife and child 
Out shouted for safety the tempest wild. 


See! plain and honest on his way 
A peasant man was passing by, 
In simple garb and kirtle grey, 
Of noble mien and cheerful eye : 
He heard the Count, his words were clear, 
And he saw the swift destruction near. 


And swiftly in God’s name he sprang 
Into a boat, and bravely steered 

Thro’ whirlpool, wave, and tempest’s clang, 
Until the pier he safely neared ; 

But the boat, alas! was far too small 

With safety to receive them all. 


And thrice his little bark he steered, 
Where whirlpool tossed and billows raved, 
And thrice the destined point he neared, 
Until he all at last had saved ; 


But scarcely the last had stepped on shore, 
When the ruins sank, and the waves rolled o’er. 
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Who was, who was that brave, brave man? 
Say on! say on, my gentle song! 
The peasant risk and danger ran, 
But, perhaps, the love of gold was strong ; 
And if the Count his gold had spared, 
Perchance, the peasant had never dared. 


** Here, cried the Count, my noble friend, 
Here in this purse the gold you'll find!” 
Well knew the Count his gold to spend! 
By Heaven, the Count had a noble mind ! 
But nobler and loftier the bosom felt, 
That beat beneath the peasant’s belt. 


** My life shall not for wealth be sold ; 
Poor tho’ I am, I’ve enough to eat, 
So to the tollman give your gold, 
For he has lost both goods and meat,’ — 
With lofty tone he was heard to say, 
Then he turned on his heel, and went on his way. 


Praise high my song, that brave, brave man, 
With trumpet voice the notes prolong ? 
Who boast such noble spirit can, 
Not gold must pay, but lofty song! 
Thank Heaven! that sing and praise I can 
With deathless praise that brave, brave man ! 
S. R.:—D. 





A STROLL TO A MOUNTAIN PARSONAGE. 
(CONTINUED. ) 


Our portmanteaus, which, on landing at Whitehaven, we had com- 
mitted to the common carrier, reached the parsonage some hours 
before our appearance there. We were, therefore, prepared the next 
morning with habiliments suitable to the joyful event, which we had 
come over sea and land to witness—that, namely, of the marriage of our 
friend’s eldest daughter, to a young man who farmed his own estate some 
five miles lower down the valley, and whose income was estimated at 
several hundreds a year. He was one of the few remaining specimens 
of the English yeomen—what we now designate a gentleman-farmer. 
Accompanied by his friend Oriel, the minister of his church, who was 
to officiate as groomsman on the occasion, he drove leisurely up to the 
gate at eight o’clock, in a glittering new gig drawn by a spanking and 
powerful horse. 

Zz 
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When certain mysterious-looking parchments had been duly signed 
in the library, we issued forth, two and two; and then was given 
most touching proof of the regard entertained by the villagers for 
their pastor and his family. Quite unexpectedly the music of male 
and female voices, accompanied by the bugle and certain brass instru- 
ments, greeted our ears, and produced thrill after thrill of inexpressi- 
ble delight. Looking up to the crag which, close in the rear of the 
church and manse, towered high above their roofs, I saw about a 
dozen young women, dressed in white, with a profusion of flowers in 
their hair, standing near the summit, beneath the bending branches of 
a clump of oak and silver-ash; whilst, about the same number of 
young men, decorated with roses in their button-holes, were singu- 
larly scattered, here and there, upon projections of the rock, or up in 
the branches of trees :—he with the bugle (and a strapping fellow he 
was) was poked upon the boldest point of the crag. Altogether, a 
more picturesque orchestra could scarcely be conceived. 

We were further gratified to find the path in the chapel-yard 
strewed with flowers, and the door-way surmounted by a gorgeous 
garland. 

On emerging from the sacred edifice, the music re-commenced its en- 
chanting flow; while the little assemblage of peasantry, first doffing 
their hats and bowing, saluted us with several enthusiastic cheers ; 
after which the old clerk got upon the stone fence, and, in the rich 
whining drawl wherewith he gave out the psalms on Sundays, in- 
vited the good folks, to a treat of buns, lemonade, and ale, in the 
daisy-croft, that evening :—then followed the vociferous “one cheer 
more,” repeated again and again. As we sat down to breakfast, a 
soft low peal of harmonious sounds floated through the open windows 
upon the light wings of a cool and delicious zephyr, and continued to 
delight us to the close of the repast. 

This beautiful example of rustic attention was the spontaneous 
overflowing of a grateful sympathy with the happiness of a family all 
whose members were beloved for their open-hearted and open-handed 
goodness. And as to the music, it was not only respectable in itself, 
but, associated with such circumstances and such scenery, there was 
an inexpressible fascination about it. 

And what a party was there! At the head of the table sat our 
hostess, calm, dignified, and happy, yet evidently struggling to control 
those emotions of a mother’s heart, which were ready to gush out in 
tears of joy. On her right hand was placed her son-in-law, a lusty, 
middle-sized, well-formed young fellow, with a bronzed and handsome 
face. Next to him was his bride, chastely and elegantly attired, ra- 
ther tall, of a somewhat stately but graceful carriage, with a very 
agreeable set of features, and a couple of dark eyes beaming with all 
her mother’s sense and kindness. The reverend groomsman, a pale, 
thoughtful, intelligent person, was tickling with his gravities the sus- 
ceptible fancy of Eliza, the youngest daughter—a short, plump, hand- 
some girl—a joyous, chuckling, rattling creature. Philip, my taciturn 
fellow-traveller, was prodigal of pantomimic attentions to his neigh- 
bour, Miss Mary, the second daughter, who, like himself, seemed to 
feel talking to be both physically and intellectually disagreeable. But 
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our incomparable host!—there, at the bottom of the table, was 
spread out the good fat little divine—his light hair curling gracefully 
about a face, fair, bright, and glowing as the morn. It was evident 
there was no internal accumulation of acids going on, for he com- 
menced an assault upon the ham, the trout, and the whigs, with a 
heartiness, a vigour, and a joviality which showed how sharp a relish 
he had for the sport. 

“Melbourne and little Johnny Russell indeed !—humph!—the scoun- 
drels !—the traitors!—Sir Robert must impeach ’em the first night of 
the session!—The head part of the trout did you say Philip ?—aye, 
and clergyman tho’ I am, would’nt I chuckle to see the head taken off 
the like of them ? ha! ha!” 

“My love, my love, recollect that Godfrey is a whig.” 

“Godfrey! Godfrey a whig! Well then my dear fellow do take 
some ham. These whigs are a swinish herd to be sure—ha! ha! 
but they’re good for a frizzle, if done quickly on a live coal—ha! 
ha! ha! * * x x * * 
“Hand me the loaf, Mary.—And only think of the raseality of 
those cheap-bread people, who, by reducing the price of corn, would 
starve the poor, and lower the value of all the glebes and tithes in the 
country! Othe sacrilegious reprobates! the star-chamber were too 
good for them! But, take heart, our bouncing majority at this elec- 
tion will carry Peel into Downing Street; and then hurrah for pro- 
tection! No surrender! He’s not the man to yield a tittle to the 
robber-cry against the corn laws, or to the free-trade infatuation. No 
nonsence from him and his ministry about the good of cheap this and 
cheap that. Out upon such cant! Give me high prices and large 
tithes!” 

“Pa,” said Eliza, laughing, “I’m quite delighted to see that you’ve 
had such a good night of it.” 

“ Good night of it! why, child, I’ve had nothing but good nights 
since the election sealed the doom of the infidel, dissenting, pa- 
pistical, whigs! Yes, yes, I can sleep now that our holy church is 
safe. We may unhesitatingly commit that sacred ark to the custody 
of pious good men like the duke, Sir Robert, Stanley, and our own 
Sir James. Aye, aye, true sons of the chureh all! no fear of treachery 
at their hands! Look you, no more grants to Maynooth! no board 
of education for the dissemination of all sorts of cheap heresy! No, 
no, but liberal subsidies for church extension, and colonial bishops 
and chaplains! Come, Oriel, cheer up! more curacies, more incum- 
bencies, you know, ha! ha!” 

“Indeed pa,” said Eliza, archly, “our friend Oriel’s lugubrious 
looks show that he is an arrant ingrate towards those faithful stewards 
of the church, those illustrious guardians of her rights and offices who 
repealed the test act, removed the Catholic disabilities, and relieved 
our venerable mother of the burden of ten cumbrous, useless, and 
costly bishopricks! Oh fye upon you, Oriel! fye upon you! 

«You jade! you hussy!” said Maurice, joining heartily in the 
universal burst of laughter caused by this sally—* but come, the gig 
is at the door.” 

We all tarned out to see the happy couple off upon their travels for 
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a fortnight ; and then, moved by the music, most of us fell to capering 
on the silky grassplot, beneath the shade of some fine apple, pear, 
and horse chesnut trees. Dance succeeded dance; and, in the inter- 
vals, we plucked currants and strawberries—lounged upon the green- 
sward—played off upon one another a variety of practical jokes— 
made our sides ache with laughing at the countless fooleries we perpe- 
trated, at the gravity of Philip and Oriel, at the racy cordial mirth of 
our host, and above all at the gushing, bubbling perennial fun of 
Eliza. By and by the reverend Maurice, then the very reverend 
Oriel, aye, and at length, our dignified hostess herself, fell unasked 
into the ranks and tripped it with the rest. It was of no use trying, 
they couldn’t help it, so there we had indeed 


** Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides.” 


Philip alone had the moral strength to resist the seductions of the 
dance, but, in romping and mischief, there was none more graceless 
than he. 

After indulging in these recreations to our hearts’ content, we all, 
except our host and his lady, set out in the Sociable, with the inten- 
tion of seeing Scale-force before dinner. On arriving at Buttermere, 
we walked over the fields to Crummock-water, upon which we 
launched ina boat. This lake is about three miles long, and, in 
some places, more than three-quarters of a mile in breadth. The 
western side presents a somewhat uniform outline along the base and 
entire front of the lofty Melbreak ; while the opposite coast is diver- 
sified by indentations, and its mountain back-ground by alternate 
swells, ridges, and hollows, with here and there a spreading plantation. 
The whole scene wears a retired, lonely, and impressive aspect. Its 
effect at that time was a movement of the musical chords within us; 
and so, gliding over the bosom of the mere, we sang two or three 
pieces of a rather pensive character. When opposite the landing place 
we neared, hove to, and then walked about half a mile to the upper 
end of a rough, stony, ascending dingle in the side of old Melbreak. 
At one point the acclivity on the left presents a perpendicular front 
of rock, in which is a narrow recess from bottom to top. A scanty 
stream pops over the summit, makes one uninterrupted leap of a hun- 
dred and sixty feet within the fissure, and, falling upon a ledge, 
flows on five or six yards horizontally, and then falls some forty feet 
more to the bottom. There are two or three dwarfish trees growing 
out of the crevices in the walls of this cleft, but there is nothing of 
that picturesque beauty which the fantastically piled rocks of some 
other cascades exhibit. Philip, however, either was, or fancied he 
was, or thought he ought to be impressed with a sentiment of admi- 
ration, for he exclaimed—*“ O Miss Eliza! is it not sublime?” where- 
upon she replied, with a mock gravity that was extremely rich—<* It 
is indeed sublime! so much so that [ was just thinking what a capital 
shower-bath it would make, if tightly boxed off in one corner of my 
dressing-room !” and then she burst into a fit of tumultuous laughter, 
in which we found it impossible not to join. 

As I would rather, any day, eat a good dinner than describe it, ! 
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shall merely say that, on returning to the Parsonage, we dined, dined 
handsomely, drank loyally to the Queen’s “most excellent majesty,” 
and affectionately with a thousand good wishes to the happy wedded 
pair. Then, as was his habit, 


*« After dinner in his easy chair, 
Sat his rev’rence ruddy, fat, and fair; "’ 


and, snugly ensconced by the mantel-piece, and nestling in the luxu- 
rious softness of billowy cushions, soon gave melodious evidence of 
his being wrapt in an intense siesta. 

Towards evening, commenced the Daisy-croft entertainment. The 
old men and women were seated upon chairs and benches beneath 
the trees which dotted the field. The young people amused them- 
selves with playing at a variety of games, or with dancing to the in- 
struments of the morning. During the rests, refreshments were handed 
round. All of us from the manse were there, entering more or less 
into the different sports; and a right jocund party it was, and as in- 
nocent as merry, for there was not the slightest excess or impropriety. 

After some time we left the good Curé sitting cheek-by-jowl with 
an antique pair of parishioners, and engaged in a seemingly intermin- 
able confabulation. Strolling leisurely over the fields for a quarter of 
a mile or so, we at length entered a wood of oak and ash, and soon 
came to a charming little glade, open on one side to the brook, and to 
a closely adjacent conical hill of extreme beauty, green to its very top, 
and gracefully studded with trees, detached and in clusters. The 
foot of that hill abuted upon the opposite margin of the brook in fan- 
tastical crags, which impressed the imagination with the forms of a 
dilapidated church and tower, surrounded by horizontal and upright 
grave-stones. The complexion of age was imparted to the whole 
group by a rich integument of gray and brown moss ; whilst here and 
there a diminutive tree hung from a shattered window or crippled 
cornice. Feeling inclined to linger in this picturesque spot, we sat 
down upon several little heaps of hay, whose fragrance was delicious : 
—a couple of yards from our feet the clear streamlet was rippling 
among the pebbles and larger stones of its pure bed; the sun had 
gone down, and twilight was diffusing a pensive air over the face 
of the landscape; while the music and the occasional laugh of 
Daisy-croft were mellowed to the ear by distance. All at once the 
“expressive silence” into which we had sunk was rudely broken by 
Eliza— 

“So, Hazelclitfe, the good man, don’t dance—eh?” pointing with 
her parasol to my friend who was slowly climbing the heights above. 

“No.—And he has a conscientious objection to revelling and 
jollity.” 

“Humph! the acidulated Saint! ‘thinks he, because he is virtuous 
there shall be no more cakes nor ale ?’—no more cotillons, hornpipes 
and minuets?” 

“Why ma’am you must make allowance for certain prejudices which 
our friend has derived from education, and for a grave and phlegmatic 
disposition gratuitously bestowed upon him by nature. He is clse a 
man of excellent sense and great worth, and—” 
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“ And has an exquisite perception of the sublime—ha! ha! cas- 
cades and shower-baths! ha! ha! ha! why now if he had only seen 
what your mouth was so lately thirsting for, that long stream of 
creamy ale rushing from the pitcher into the foaming glass, with the 
eager hand and arid lips of old Giles, he would have exclaimed in an 
ecstacy, ‘O Miss Eliza! is it not sublime !’ ha! ha!—O the sublimity 
of ale-spouts, cascades and shower-baths! ha! ha!” 

“ Really, you are too bad—” 

“Ha! ha!—O goodness! I shall die—die of a complication of the 
sublime and the ridiculous! ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Lizzy! Lizzy! I can allow no more of this. You forget, love, 
that Philip is our guest.” 

“Why yes, ma; and I must admit he has been long enough on the spit 
—so I'll cease roasting and basting him. But, most reverend Oriel, 
permit me to turn to you, and ask, by what species of casuistry one 
whv belongs to “the straitest sect” within our church, and one, too, 
of the gravest, that is, dullest, ornaments of that tristful sect, can jus- 
tify the flagrant “ conformity to the world” of which he has this day 
been guilty? Give me, if there be such, a case in point from the 
Ductor Dubitantium.” 

“Without heeding this rackety girl of mine, will you favour 
us with your opinion as to the propriety of dancing? Most of the 
excellent persons who condemn it, appear to fall into inconsistency ; 
for they listen with pleasure to an hilarious piece of music, yet feel 
shocked if they see our feet moving in concert with that music; they 
are diverted with vude romping, but grieved to the heart when it is 
done tunefully, and with grace and elegance. Now, why is it wrong 
to romp in the one mode any more than in the other? Is there a 
greater tendency in the latter than in the former to produce frivolity 
and lead to vice ?” 

“JT think those somewhat fastidious persons take a wrong view of the 
matter. Their error will, I think, be apparent if we consider for a moment 
what sort of a creature man is, and wherein lies the difference between 
right and wrong in his actions. He is, we may say, a bundle of 
principles, animal, intellectual and moral. These principles are pro- 
vided with congenial objects, which, by a ratural law, they seek 
directly and unhesitatingly, and is: which they find appropriate grati- 
fication. The ends to be answered by this apparatus of principles and 
objects, are the sustenance of the body and the perpetuation of the 
race by one class; the sustenance and development of the intellectual 
and moral parts of his nature by the other classes; and by all, ulti- 
mately, the production of various enjoyments, which, in their aggre- 
gate, constitute happiness. In order that these ends may be answered, 
however, it is necessary that our natural principles shonld seek their 
several objects subject to restrictions as to mode, degree, time and 
congeniality. And provision is made for this in the bestowment of 
conscience, that complex power, whose office it is to look to con- 
sequences, to ascertain the necessary restrictions and enforce their 
observance by presenting appropriate motives to the mind. ‘Those 
restrictions, or moral laws, impose more or less of self-denial upon 
man. The habit of submitting to them constitutes virtue ; the habit 
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of disregarding them, of passing over their boundaries, constitutes 
vice. Well, then, what we have to do is, not vainly to aim at ex- 
tinguishing our natural principles, but at regulating their operations 
according to the moral laws. This is evident enough as regards our 
appetites. It will be admitted that nothing but mischief could result 
from attempting to subdue any one of them by withholding entirely 
its proper aliment. Let us then take one or two less obvious instances. 
We are armed with the principle of displeasure, the object of which is 
the inflicter of injury—the end to be answered by which is the re- 
pression of injury. But our displeasure may be too great for the 
occasion, or it may endure too long, or it may be directed against one 
who does not deserve it. Again, we possess a power of perceiving 
incongruity in the relations of material things, of ideas, and of the 
elements of character ; and we are so constituted, that this perception 
occasions in us the emotion of merriment, which finds a suitable ex- 
pression in laughter, and which contributes, in no sma!l degree, to our 
enjoyment. But there are particular cases in which it would be wrong 
to yield to that disposition at all; and there are others in which to 
indulge it beyond a certain point would be unseemly. Now, just so 
is it with dancing. Emotions of mirthfulness, joy, and exultation, 
especially when accompanied by music, excite corresponding move- 
ments of the limbs. These motions, reduced to method and harmony, 
constitute dancing ; precisely as motions of another sort, when reduced 
to method and harmony, constitute music. Dancing, like laughing, or 
singing, or weeping, or frowning, is nature’s mode of giving expres- 
sion to certain feelings. That it is prompted by nature is evident,— 
not only from the preceding considerations, but from the fact that it 
has been practised in all ages and all states of society. That it isa 
source of health and pleasure, will not be denied. It seems, therefore, 
to be a perfectly innocent recreation in itself, and only needs to be 
regulated by the moral laws. And I cannot but think that, if it were 
more practised by our working classes, its joyous excitement would 
tend to substitute cheerfulness for that sullen rudeness, that ferocity, 
that gloomy sensuality which unhappily characterise them. They 
assuredly are not too religious, but they certainly are too serious. 
Misgovernment and selfish legislation compel them to be intensely 
serious in their struggles to obtain a scanty allowance out of an in- 
adequate general supply of food; and, thanks to these causes, and to 
the prevailing prejudices on the subject of amusements, the greater 
part are serious in their addiction to serious vices. A healthier tone 
and a brighter complexion would assuredly be given to their moral 
character, if the mirthful principles of their nature were duly called 
into action. Without their light eccentric play, indeed, our graver 
and more important principles are sure to become heavy and diseased 
in their working.” 

“T am happy to find that we agree so well thus far. But, further, 
do you not think that, subject to the regulation of the moral laws, 
dancing, equally with music, is sanctioned by the spirit of Christian 
ethics ?” 

“TI do; and not only so, but by the very letter of the Old Testa- 
ment. We read that Miriam, the prophetess, and all the women ‘ praised 
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the Lord with timbrels and with dances’ at the Red Sea; and that 
‘David danced before the Lord with all his might,’ on the bringing 
up of the ark from Kirjath-jearim. In those ruder periods of Jewish 
history, dancing entered into the services of religion ; as it dic also, 
at one time, among Christians. The habits of society, and the notions 
of propriety, in this refined age, forbid anything of the kind; other- 
wise, it is not, in itself, a less proper mode of magne religious joy 
than singing ; and—” 

Eliza, sitting rather in the rear of Oriel, had, all through this disser- 
tation in favour of dancing, been quivering with inward laughter, and 
trying hard to stifle its audible expression with a large handful of 
hay. Now, however, she could restrain herself no longer :—rolling in 
the hay, her fat shoulders and bosom heaved convulsively—* hi! hi! 
hi !—shovel-hats and hornpipes! hi! hi! hi! Gracious goodness! only 
think—upturned eyes and capering toes! psalms and cotillions! ha! 
ha! ha!—O divine philosophy, thou’lt be the end of me yet! ha! ha! 
ha! —ha! ha! ha!” 

The homeward route upon which we had fixed lay through Penrith ; 
and our excellent host and hostess determined to accompany us to 
Patterdale, in order that they might have the pleasure of showing us 
the beauties of Borrowdale, Derwentwater, and Ulleswater. As this 
is not intended to be “ A Guide to the Lakes,” I will pass over the 
glorious intervening scenery in our course, and briefly give my im- 
pressions of the latter lake, which now recurs to my fancy most fre- 
quently, and with greatest interest. 

After breakfast at Pooley Bridge, situated at the foot of Ulles- 
water, we took a boat for the head of the lake. I should remark that 
this lake is nine miles in length, and about one in breadth. It consists 
of three reaches, forming a zig-zag line ; so that the whole is not seen 
at one view, but each part in succession. 

Our boatman, Tom Watts, was a dark-complexioned, athletic, odd 
sort of fellow, possessing a good deal of dry humour. and loving to 
tell droll stories about his freaks among “the country-side folks,” 
in bye-gone years. According to his own account, he had never met 
with his match at fighting and drinking, except in Joe Tate, the young 
collegian up the dingle, who had just taken holy orders, and who was 
the primest cock in all those parts, never flinching from his tumbler 
while able to keep his chair, nor from his man while capable of pl: nt- 
ing a stomacher. 

The first reach, three miles in length, is, for the most part, bounded 
by comparatively geutle hills, cultivated to their tops, and, in many 
places, gracefully planted. Looking back now and then as we ad- 
vanced, the receding cone-shaped hill, Dumallet, thickly covered with 
woods, except in one brilliantly-verdant space, was an object of ex- 
quisite beauty seen at the extremity of the glittering expanse, standing 
apparently in the flood. After having proceeded some two miles, we 
had on our leit the almost perpendicular escarpment of Swarthfell. 
Tom told us that, several years ago, a gentleman who was hunting 
came upon the briak of the ridge before he was aware, and went right 
over. Fortunately the horse lighted upon a sort of shelf, and kept his 
feet. His rider instantaneously threw himself off, and, holding fast 
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the bridle, and leaning his back against the animal’s chest, kept him 
on his feet, whilst both slid down to the bottom, without sustaining 
any injury beyond a few slight bruises. This story was no fabrica- 
tion of our worthy navigator's, for I was assured of its truth by other 
persons. 

Turning a high headland, we entered the second reach, which is 
four miles long; and at once the character of the scenery was changed. 
The water was begirt by a screen of bold romantic hills, whose bases 
jutted out in rocky capes, or declined to the shore in gentle verdant 
slopes, or in abrupt, serrated and wooded ridges, with many a sweet 
intervening dell and deep dark ravine ; whilst before us, in the distance, 
the high fells towered proudly into the clear blue sky. We passed, 
on our right, Hallsteads, the delightful residence of Mr. Marshall, 
and Gowbarrow Park, the property of Mr. Howard. 

Passing Glencoin farm, situated in a sequestered glen, we glided 
into the third reach with an exclamation of delight at the scene which 
opened upon us. And well might we doso. The picture is present 
to my fancy at this moment. The glassy expanse spreads out more 
than two miles in length, and nearly a mile in average width, and is 
prettily studded with shaggy islands. Along its shores the rocky pro- 
montory is succeeded by the little bay, upon whose clear surface are 
vividly pictured the cragged or grassy banks, with their pendant wild 
flowers and bending bushes. Much of the immediately contiguous 
ground is tossed into knolls, hillocks, and ridges, or rounded into 
broad smooth slopes, running up to the higher outposts of the 
mountains. The whole is charmingly variegated. Here is a deli- 
ciously green, there a sweetly umbrageous, swell or hollow. There, 
for a long stretch, is the intermingling of meadows and pastures, with 
rich and wide sylvan masses. There are the pleasure grounds and 
bright lawns of Patterdale Hall and the villa of Glenriding. There 
too are the church, the little village, and the snug-looking inn of 
Patterdale. Then the sterner features! A black savage-looking steep, 
called Place Fell, springs to a great height out of the flood on the 
east, which is darkened with its shadow; and Stybarrow Crag, and 
St. Sunday Crag, rear their rugged forms boldly and abruptly from 
other points of the coast. Then, high above all, and forming the 
outer barriers to the south, south-west, and west, are the towering 
heights of Kirkstones and Fairfield, and the dark and magnificent 
steeps of the Helvellyn range. Certainly, nowhere in the lake dis- 
trict is there so rare a combination of the beautiful and the sublime 
as around the head of Ulleswater. Wast-dale-head, while superior in 
the latter feature, is wanting in the former. 

Immediately after entering this reach, at an island called House- 
Holme, we handed Commodore Watts a large horse-pistol, which he 
had brought for the purpose of trying the echo. But that brave old boy, 
that champion of Ulleswater, evidently thought with Acres’ man David 
that “there an’t been so merciless a beast in the world as your loaded 
pistol ;” for he actually turned pale, and, intently examining the in- 
strument, ejaculated—* dang it, its raasty, an’ it’ll braast.” Shamed, 
however, by our laughter, he, at length, raised the terrible monster 
high above his head with both hands, shut his two eyes, knitted his 
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brows, compressed his lips, pulled the trigger with a desperate effort, 
and then sunk down into his seat. The solidity of his skull, however, 
was not tested, for the only discharge that took place was our loud 
and reiterated laugh. We tried the pistol ourselves several times, but 
it would not go off; so Tom, turning his face towards one of the 
mountain tops, raised his strong clear voice to its utmost pitch, and the 
reverberation was heard from peak to peak all round the amphitheatre. 

At this point we experienced one of those sudden and rapid at- 
mospheric changes, which frequently take place in mountainous 


regions. Without warning, thick clouds came rolling over the heights. 


before us, and mountain after mountain was darkened, until nearly the 
whole view became involved in deep gloom. The waters looked black 
as ink, and old Helvellyn appeared as if wrapped ina pall. Then the 
crest of a small conical hill in his front shone like burnished gold; 
and, momentarily, beneath another and another break in the clouds, a 
mossy, then a leafy patch was suffused with the same hue. Those lumin- 
ous spots amidst the general darkness afforded very striking contrasts, 
and, with the shadowy majesty of the mountains, gave a surpassing 
sublimity to the landscape. By and by the clouds passed rapidly 
away in throngs to the north; and then the peaks, and ridges, and 
woods, and lawns, became lighted up in succession, and seemed to look 
laughingly at each other and at the dark retreating hosts in our rear. 

One of the best views of the head of Ulleswater is undoubtedly from 
a certain point in Gowbarrow Park, where we landed for the purpose of 
seeing it. The whole reach, with its rolling variegated environs and 
mountain barrier, lies open before you like a gorgeous picture. 

On landing at Patterdale, our comical sailor, touching his hat with 
a knowing expression, hoped we would accompany him to the church- 
yard, where was a large old Yew-tree, quite a curiosity in its way. 
And so it was. It was of great thickness, but much decayed, having 
a large hole through its trunk. 

“Na,” said Tom, “I’se tell ve a story o’th’ bishop o’ Chester, at 
was; Blumfild they ca’ad him. Weel, ye see, I braat him frae Pooley ; 
an’ he fairly staw’d me wi’ his questins—what’s this ? and what’s that ? 
abaut ivry bit ov a lump upo’th’ fells—Lor’ he’s naan a bit like 
Brougham !—Ye see I’ve raw’d mony greeat men ower th’ lake— 
Brougham mony a time; an’ a rare jooakin merry chap he is! Lor’ 
he knows iv’ry thing, an’ mooar! He cam wi’ Dinman wance, an’ he 
cud tell him th’ name o’ iv’ry hill, an’ coom, an’ holme—an’ niver wance 
had to ax me!—Lor’ wat a fine fello’ he is! mony a time have I 
faughten for him wi’ theer Lowther geer !—Weel, as I was tellin ye, 
th’ bishop fair stawd me wi’ his questins; sae, I says, says I, to my- 
sel—‘ my jolly lad, ye’s hae tit for tat frae oud Tom.’ Soa says I t’ll 
him—‘Pleeas yer worship, yell mebbee gae see a curus oud yew-tree 
i th’ church-yard? Wee’l, he cam—an’ he look’t at it ageen an’ 
ageen; an’ thin says he, ‘ Tom,’ says he, ‘ ye knaa ommust ivry thing, 
an’ na doot ye can tell me hoow oud is this tree. ‘ Why yer worship 
says I,’ (here Tom significantly scratched his head) ‘I caand say o’ 
my own saarten nolledge; I only knows what th’ neebers says, an’ 
they reckon as haw its f---ive’ (affecting to stammer) ‘ th---oosan’, 
f---ive h---nderd, a---n’ f---if--ty f---ive y---eer o---ud! «What! 
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says he, ‘why Tom, that wur afore th’ flud! ‘O, hey,’ says I, «I 
believes as haw it wur here lang afore th’ flud !—but if ye caand tak’ 
my word for’t, ther’s oud folk i’th’ villige can testify to’t; sae ye’d 
better gang an’ ax them, yer worship. Lor’! how he laughed !—he’d 
fairly to hod his sides, and he tou’d ivry one he cam neer.” 

And how we all laughed at Tom’s story! At the same time, my 
friend Maurice, tried somewhat stutteringly to signify his disapproba- 
tion of the boatman’s freedom with so high and sacred a character. 

The next morning we prepared to take leave of our excellent Cum- 
brian friends, who intended to go over Kirkstones to Ambleside, in 
order to visit an old acquaintance there. After a half-past-five-o’clock 
snack, we set out on foot down the western side of the lake. The 
good Maurice and his lady accompanied us a mile or two. Many 
atime, as we sauntered along the narrow winding lane, now open to the 
fields, and again overshadowed by copses of oak, ash, elm, and alder, 
did we stop and gaze with delight into some sequestered and pic- 
turesque nook, or deep, tangled and shadowy wood, or upon some 
flowery slope or tufted hillock, looking exquisitely lovely through the 
soft veil of golden rays cast over the landscape by the early sun. All 
nature was rejoicing. There was a singing bird in every bush; the 
bees were humming from flower to flower; the cattle were lowing and 
the sheep bleating in the pastures ; and myriads of gnats were dancing 
in the glittering air. And we too were joyous. How buoyant was 
our step! We felt as if we could skip about the meads with the 
lambs, or bound over the heights with the red deer. Our breasts 
were all sunshine, and our thoughts and feelings flowed in currents 
as rapid and as bright as the brook we stepped over. Could we have 
had whatever we liked for wishing it, we should, just then, I am sure, 
have asked nothing more than that the summer without and the 
summer within might never be marred by storms, or terminated by 
chilling blasts. 

“ How thankful ought we to be,” said Philip, “to a bountiful Provi- 
dence, for the gift of this beautiful world, in which a rightly-tutored 
mind finds countless sources of innocent and wholesome enjoyment !” 

“Indeed we ought,” responded Maurice, with enthusiasm, “ for new 
pleasures are exuded at every step, and happiness is drunk in by every 
sense and every pore. It is my endeavour to taste and relish them 
all, and be thankful; and, as I never experience more of gladness and 
exhilaration than when going at a swinging canter with the hounds, 
so never do I feel more impelled to lift up heart and voice in singing 
the glorious doxology. It’s true, I assure you. O there’s a life of 
bliss compressed within the space of one such morning! there’s no- 
thing like it in life, and it ought to be duly acknowledged! No, no, 
I wouldn’t be unthankful for the world !” 

Philip looked grave, yet couldn’t help tittering ; whilst the laughter 
wherewith the lady and I were seized at the odd association of ideas 
in her husband’s mind, returned again and again for several minutes. 
The speech was the more ludicrous because it was uttered with the 
most perfect sincerity, and utter unconsciousness of its having any 
touch of incongruity. 

“ Greatly do I admire your benevolent and finely devotional spirit, 
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most reverend Maurice,” said I, “ but surely it is carrying your notions 
of piety and gratitude a little too far to call upon the hare or the fox 
to render praise or be particularly thankful under such circumstances.” 

By and by we came to a bold irregular pile of crags on our left, 
which, with a little aid from the fancy, might be taken for some ancient 
baronial mansion. Feeling by this time somewhat thirsty, and being, 
moreover, in a frolicsome mood, we determined to try if any portion 
of the feudal hospitality still lingered in those fastnesses, and so fell 
to calling out lustily,—“ Jack! I say, Jack! bring us a flagon of ale!” 
but the saucy rogue, instead of civilly answering, “ Yes, my lord,” 
only mocked us by repeating our words in a strained tone of mimickry. 
“ You rascal!” shouted I, “I'll kick you over the ramparts!” “ You 
rascal!” squeaked the jackanapes from behind the turrets, “I'll kick 
you over the rampart!” And in this way we continued bandying 
threats and ill names until both Jack and we seemed to lose our voices 
for want of the said flagon. This certainly is a very good echo. 

Here we took leave of our worthy and most hospitable friends, and 
proceeded on our journey. 








THOSE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 


Oh! ’tis a bitter thing to leave, 

Those to whose hearts we fondly cleave ; 

With whom we're wont to hope and grieve, 
Those old familiar faces! 


In childhood we have mingled free, 
Have had their ready sympathy, 
Oh! can it be that we must flee 
Those old familiar faces ? 


The song, the dance, in which we’ve joined, 
The happy hours to mirth inclined, 
Ah! where can we such treasures find 


Such old familiar faces ? 


The books we‘ve read with glad delight, 
Tales of love and ladye bright, 
No more shall charm our aching sight 


With old familiar faces! 


With strangers how our lot is cast, 

With them the weary day is past,— 

We must not mourn for pleasures past, 

For old familiar faces ? 
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DETACHED THOUGHTS ON THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 


BY DR. W. C. TAYLOR. 


The British Association has been instituted for the promotion 
of science, but doubts have been frequently expressed of its suc- 
cess in the attainment of that object, some asserting that it has 
produced results very inadequate to the means employed, and 
others asserting that it has been a complete and absolute failure. 
It may perhaps be conceded, that it has not produced the precise 
good, both in kind and amount, which its original founders con- 
templated ; but, on the other hand, it may be easily shown that 
it has given birth to many useful and beneficial results which 
were undesigned by its founders, and that these results are be- 
ginning to exercise a great influence on men of science individu- 
ally, and on society generally. 

Until means were provided for bringing the labourers in the 
field of scientific discovery and mechanical invention together, in 
a parliament meeting—not to enact laws, but to interpret those 
which nature has already established, it was possible,—indeed, 
it was almost certain,—that those engaged in exploring the same 
subjects must often have wasted their energies in investigatin 
what had already been determined, and searches for what had 
been previously found. In the world of mind, the investigators 
of unknown regions leave not behind them such visible traces of 
their paths as the travellers in newly-discovered lands; they re- 
semble rather the navigators of the earlier ages of maritime dis- 
covery, the ocean closes behind their bark as it advances, and no 
furrow is left in the trackless wave. It is, consequently, neces- 
sary to prepare some chart of what has been already achieved, 
that the world might not lose the advantage of several intelli- 
gences, which, directed to separate objects, might produce great 
effects in each, but which fixed on one object alone, would only 
produce what a single and individual intelligence could supply, 
unaided and alone. Men of science have been saved from much 
useless toil, and from much painful annoyance, by being able to 
see the achievements of their fellow-labourers ; the controversies 
to which simultaneous discoveries of the same thing give rise are 
averted, and the points are fixed from which those who desire to 
add to the store of knowledge must start in their investigation. 
There can be little doubt but that America was discovered several 
times over; and that a congress of navigators, though it might 
not have anticipated the discoveries of Columbus, would have 
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saved him much of the toil, peril, and anxiety endured in his 
first voyage to a new world. 

Of still greater importance is the opportunity which the Asso- 
ciation affords of bringing together the philosopher of the closet 
or cloister, and the practical man of business. Each has much 
to learn from the other; the professor of the press a | some- 
times requires to be taught, that science is not confined within 
the walls of a college ; and the man of business has to learn, that 
the venerable institutions of learning are not monastic establish- 
ments, where life is dreamed away in fanciful or idle speculations, 
but that every intellectual process which is worked out in their 
learned leisure, facilitates the progress of art in operative and 
active life. The men of theory and the men of practice, when 
brought into contact with each other, cannot fail to be inspired 
with mutual respect ; they soon discover that each is necessary 
to the other, and that the efforts of both must be combined in 
order to work out the general advantage of the community. 

‘The ambulatory character of the Association is sometimes made 
the subject of reproach ; but we hold it to be among the most valu- 
able elements of its constitution. The visits of this body have 
shown that no locality possesses a monopoly of intelligence, and 
that great as are the material resources and commercial prospe- 
rity of this emt they are less wondrous and less gratifying 
than the intellectual and moral resources on which they are based. 

By its missionary character the Association has, to some 
extent, preached the advantages of science to classes by whom 
they were too little regarded, and in a far greater number 
of instances has made men acquainted with the scientific powers 
which lay latent within their bosoms, and shown them how much 
each of us can do from the mere exercise of the observing powers. 
Observations of immense value have no doubt been made and 
lost from the mere fact that the observers were not aware of the 
real worth of what they had accomplished. And it is obvious 
that the powers of observation will be best developed and en- 
couraged by the perception of the advantages which result from 
the record of observations. ‘Take, for instance, the phenomena 
of the tides; there can be no doubt that these have been fre- 
quently observed by gentlemen resident in sea-port towns, who 
were not aware that they were collecting materials for the solu- 
tion of one of the most difficult problems in physical science. 
The same remark may be extended to meteorological observa- 
tions, which have been long made in various localities, but 
which were not brought together and collated until the Associa- 
ation commenced its labours; but which now promise, at no 
distant period to raise meteorology to the rank of a positive 
science. 

In connection with this subject, may be noticed the pecuniary 
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grants made by the Association for the promotion of various sci- 
entific objects which would otherwise have been neglected. It 
would be easy to enumerate many valuable services which have 
been thus rendered to general science by the Association. It 
will be sufficient to mention the tidal observations, the im- 
provement of the great catalogues of the stars, and the aid 
given to the publication of correct representations of the or- 
ganic remains found in various geological strata. Through 
the agency of the Association, the Manchester Statistical Society 
has been able to confer benefits of the highest importance on 
the general community. Their educational reports had a very 
powerful influence in directing the attention of the public to the 
lamentable deficiency in the means provided for the instruction of 
the rising generation. ‘Their reports on the state of education 
in York, Manchester, Bury, Liverpool, &c. were undoubted! 
among the most influential causes of the greater attention which 
is now paid to the diffusion of education, both by the govern- 
ment and by the people themselves. 

Manchester is not a little indebted, to the opportunities afforded 
by the Association, for the high character which it has gained for 
its patronage of literature and science. During a long period, 
the Philosophical Society of Manchester had been labouring 
honourably and successfully to extend the bounds of knowledge, 
but the results obtained were long unknown beyond the limits of 
the county. It would surprise many to see how often foreigners 
have obtained the credit of chemical and philosophical discoveries 
which had, many years previously being published in the Man- 
chester transactions, by the illustrious ‘* Dalton” and ‘* Henry.” 

Let us now cast a glance at the several sections. Section A 
is devoted to mathematical and physical science. This division 
of the Association is particularly remarkable for the great impulse 
it has given to the science of terrestrial magnetism, throughout 
Europe ; by its means, a system of co-operative observation has 
been established in various quarters of the globe, from which the 
most important results may be reasonably expected. No one 
can reflect for a moment on the immense extent of the commerce 
and navigation of this mighty empire, without feeling deeply 
impressed with the vast importance of ascertaining the laws of 
magnetic polarity, and determining the variations to which it is 
subject. The erection of magnetic observatories, in ad loca- 
lities, both at home and in the colonies, is a national advantage 
which must mainly be attributed to the influence of this great 
scientific body. Henceforth, no government that can possibly 
be established in this country can remain indifferent to the inte- 
rests of science ; and it is gratifying to add that both the late and 
the present ministry have lent efficient aid to all the scientific 
researches and investigations proposed by the physical section. 
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Section Bis devoted to chemistry and mineralogy, subjects pecu- 
liarl interesting to this locality, which has been raised from the 
nities of a village to that of a northern metropolis, chiefly b 
the rapid progress of its chemical science, and the wondrous de- 
velopment of its mineral treasures. This section has done much . 
to associate and unite chemistry with the other sciences, and to 
exhibit its relations to the industrial arts. 

Section C unites the two sciences of geology and physical 
geography, but pays its chief attention to the former. The 
geologists have not confined their attention to the determination 
of the position of strata, and the description of the organic re- 
mains belonging to the earlier stage of the existence of this 
planet ; they have thrown much valuable light on the nature of 
the soils formed by the detritus of our various rocks, and they are 
fast approaching to the investigation, and, perhaps, the solution, 
of a most important social problem, namely, how far the habits 
and comforts of a population are predestined and predetermined 
by the nature of the rocks and soil formed from the detritus of 
those rocks by which they are surrounded. 

Section D includes zoology and botany ; it has done much to- 
wards the elucidation of animal and vegetable life, in these conn- 
tries ; and it is worth noting that it has recently directed much 
attention to the British fisheries, and shown how the tenants of 
the ocean may be made to contribute more extensively and effi- 
ciently than they do at present both to the wealth of the empire 
and the support of its population. 

Section E is appropriated to medical science. It is not neces- 
sary to enter upon any account of its labours. 

he statistical section, F, is perhaps the most popular. From 
its very commencement, the great object of its members has 
been to ascertain the real condition of the operative population 
of Britain physically, intellectually, and morally, with a view to 
the improvement of their state in each of these particulars. Re- 
ference has already been made to the educational labours of this 
section, and it is but justice to state that the Manchester gentle- 
men who usually take a part in its proceedings, are more nume- 
rous and more efficient than those who attend from any other 
locality. The most elaborate and valuable of the papers read in 
the section have been those contributed by the Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society, and the whole range of scientific literature could 
not exhibit productions in which philanthropy is more beautifully 
and more manifestly allied to philosophy, and the best feelings 
of the heart exemplified, in conjunction with the best exertions 
of the head. 

Section G is appropriated to mechanical science. The re- 
searches of this section are too varied, and too numerous to be 
made the subject of a hasty glance in these hurried notes. 
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Writing in the midst of business and excitement, at a time when 
oficial and other avocations prevent the possibility of finding 
time for reflection ; the author is forced to throw himself upon 
the compassion of his readers, and to request that the obvious 
marks of haste and incorrectness in his remarks may not be at- 
tributed to any other cause than the suddenness of the request 
made to him by the proprietors of the Magazine, and the very 
many demands which other imperious calls necessarily make on 
his time during a meeting of the British Association. 

Before laying down the pen, he is bound, as a stranger, 
vratefully to record that the arrangements for the present meet- 
ing are equal to any in the former towns visited by the Associa- 
tion in the course of its ambulatory career, and that if the 
present meeting does not equal, or even surpass any former 
assembly of the great scientific body, the fault will not rest 
with the people of Manchester. 


NAPLES.—A SONG. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BEAUTIFUL VENICE,” Xe. &e. 
“* Nu pezzo di cielo caduto in Sena.” 


They say that fair Naples is not of the Earth, 

That there’s something of Heaven, in her music and mirth, 
That a spell of enchantment is hovering there, 

Over all that is lovely, and all that is fair ; 

I know that the cedar, the citron, and vine, 

Make her terraces lovely, her gardens divine, 

That there is not a city by mountain or tide 

More lovely than Naples fair Italy’s pride! 


When twilight’s deep shades all her beauties disclose, 
And the fisher his net in the clear water throws, 
When on Naples’ bright-bay happy Gondoliers glide, 
And the fisherman’s hymn stealeth over the tide ; 
Oh! these are the hours that to feeling belong, 
When reality melts into passion and song, 

Oh these are the hours of enchantment to glide 

’Mid the glories of Naples—fair Italy’s pride! 





* This song has been set to music by Loder, and will shortly be published by 


Messrs. Duff & Co., London. 
3B 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Our northern districts have been favoured by a visit from Joseph Mainzer, whose 
influence has become so powerful of late among the friends of music; and we do not 
remember to have ever witnessed, so complete a picture of enthusiasm even in the 
dreamy aspirations of our own wild hopes for the future progress of the art. He 
appears among us like St. John in the wilderness, and will assuredly gather 
around him a crowd of devoted followers. His mission is of a character before 
unknown in England ; the impression already made will be lasting, and lead to results 
for which, a few years back, we durst not venture to hope. He looks upon the 
noble art he loves so well, not as amusement merely, but as the means to a great 
end,—the elevation of his fellow-men,—the raising from low and grovelling 
thoughts and occupations, to a deep and reverential love of the noble—the good— 
the beautiful. He has already given two lectures in Manchester, both being attended 
by upwards of 800 persons, of every rank—from the merchant to the mechanic. 
His frank and unpretending manner, free from every taint of empericism, threw 
down at once the jealousy of the rival professor, and opened a pathway to the very 
hearts of the most delighted auditory we ever beheld. It was, indeed, rather a droll 
though a beautiful sight, to witness such a number of strangers, of various grades, 
at once transformed into asort of family party, under the mild but enthusiastic 
influence of one man, and to watch the effect produced when they found them- 
selves in the character of musical performers, instead of acting the part of mere 
silent listeners. 

We are glad to find Mr. Mainzer hold the opinion we have often ventured to ex- 
press, that what this country is deficient in is not, as many have put forth, a quality 
of voice equal to our continental neighbours, but a more general cultivation of 
musical taste among the people, that our AUDIENCES may be increased. “ It is 
important ” said he, ‘‘to show the result of teaching large masses, because it 
proves that every one, that every child, can learn singing; and, if he cannot learn 
to become a singer, he will at least learn to appreciate, and to love music.” This is 
what we would aim at—not the advocacy of any particular principle of instruction ; 
of Hullah or Mainzer we care not; some capacities are, no doubt, better adapted to 
the one than the other; but the great result arising from all this effort at promot- 
ing instruction is what we consider and would encourage. It is the dawn of a 
bright summer’s morning to this misty atmosphere of ours, and long may its genial 
influence circle through all ranks, prompting to kindlier brotherhood. Mainzer is 
now publishing a periodical, devoted entirely to musical subjects, ‘‘ The Musical 
Atheneum.” We have seen the first number only, but may recommend its perusal 
to those who would enter fully into the feelings of the divine art. It is a work of 
high character, poetical, we might say, abounding with vivid pictures of an imagi- 
native spirit ; such as we could well look for in the man who could devote a life to 
the moral regeneration of his fellow-men by means of an enchanting art, without 
the anticipation of pecuniary emolument. Mainzer came to England, only a few 
months ago, an unknown stranger; he has already gathered around him many 
thousands who, hereafter, will associate with his name hours of social improvement 
and domestic happiness. We have faith in the nineteenth century even yet, despite 
the lowering aspect of ’42. 

A new drama by Sheridan Knowles, entitled ‘‘ The Rose of Arragon,” is the most 
interesting feature at present in the theatrical world; but we do not consider it one 
of his highest efforts. That he is a man possessing considerable talent, we may say 
genius, for dramatic literature there can be no doubt, but few have produced pieces 
of greater inequality, while most of them are disfigured by that foolish application 
of an antiquated style, occasionally bordering upon the ridiculous. His plots, too, 
are often dragged down to the level of melo-drama by some attempt at exaggerated 
effect, such as the great masters, for whom he has so apparent a reverence, would 
never descend to. The stage trick in ‘‘ The Wife,” where Julien, during the pro- 
gress of writing under pretence of requiring a pen-knife, obtains the dagger of 
Ferrado, is a scene suited only to ‘‘ The Surrey,” or “ Sadler’s Wells :” we once 
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saw this clap-trap produce a very natural roar of laughter, when the fellow who 
played Julien produced a dagger the size of a butcher’s knife. There is an incident 
in the present drama almost as absurd. That a man possessing a rich fancy, beau- 
tiful flow of language, and knowledge of dramatic construction, should fall back 
upon such resources, is to us a marvel. With all these faults, and, indeed, they are 
not trifling, we should still pronounce him the dramatist of his day. ‘‘ Virginius ;” 
* William Tell,” and ‘‘ The Hunchback,” must live so long as the drama retains its 
hold upon the people. There is a nobility of soul-breathing in all he writes, a high 
generous feeling, a love for, and a sympathy with, his fellow-men; he dves not 
walk in the clouds among the gods, but dwells in the homes and hearts of humanity ; 
we feel that he is one of us. 

Little appreciated as he was on the stage, yet we must confess there was some- 
thing about him which stirred us more than one-half the actors we now witness. 
His manner of coming on the boards even, was different to the generality of our 
players ; he walked on as though he were mingling with his fellows, and not ap- 
proaching the foot lights, to be stared at by a critical pit; there was none of the 
wretched mechanical stage-business about him. His conception of ‘* William Tell’ 
was to our taste much finer than Macready’s; it was the rough mountaineer, roused 
into patriotism by the tyranny of a fellow-mortal, and wrapped in the poetry of 
feeling by the inspiration of the natural beauty around him,—the torrent spoke to 
him, the dying twilight beckoned him. But Macready, though full of classic beauty, 
was a mere politician (a graceful and elegant one if you will) just come from col- 
lege, and playing a romantic part in the country. As an actor, the latter was be- 
yond him, but, as a man, feeling all that he said, Knowles decidedly gave us the 
best idea of the rough and noble mountaineer. 

The greatest actor of the present day, in accordance with our notions of acting, 
has just appeared in London: M. Bouffé, from one of the smaller theatres of Paris, 
we forget which, though there we first witnessed his beautiful delineations. Is he a 
comedian or a tragedian? believe us, good reader, we have not yet discovered in 
which character to class him,— we would rather say he is an actor of true 
genius, such as appears but rarely. We have seen him in the part he has chosen 
for his debut in London, the Miser, in “‘ La fille de l' Avare,” and we would assert 
there are scenes in that vaudeville, superior to the finest effort of Farren, (for he is 
more natural, at least less mannered), whilst, towards the close of the piece, there is 
exhibited a grandeur of overwhelming passion, equal to the greatest effort of the late 
Edmund Kean; we never saw any thing approaching to it except the last scene of 
his Sir Giles Overreach. We have again witnessed him in the light comedian, gay, 
sparkling, full of animation, even to humour, and yet the perfect gentleman withal 
—a calmness of tone even in the midst of the greatest buoyancy of spirit. He is 
one of those very few (and poor Kean was one among the number), who convince 
you the actor feels what he says, and whose hot tears are ready to flow with those 
he is drawing forth. No man is so likely to succeed in this country as a stranger, 
for his dress, action, manner, tone, are altogether so pure, that even those but slightly 
acquainted with the language must be able to follow and feel interested in him. We 
wish, for the sake of those who love sterling merit in the north, he may be found 
journeying through the provinces, though, we fear, from the nature of his engage- 
ments at home, there is little chance of such a venture. 

Rubini has appeared in London again, to take, we suppose, another “ lingering 
farewell” of our English sovereigns, and the French tenor Dupres, who is so fine 
in Rossini’s ‘* William Tell,” is also in the metropolis, but we do not hear of an 
engagement for him, at the great house in the Haymarket. Rachel is there also ; 
in short, London was never richer in foreign talent than at present, whilst its two 
great patent theatres, the arena of Shakespeare’s triumph, are closed: the one 
through beggary—the other through prudence. 

MENDELssoHN.—Bartoldi is now in London—is there any one whose presence 
would be more welcome to the musical world? He has made his debut at the 
Philharmonic, a fitting stage for such a genius. We know that many objections 
may be made to this, but we still believe despite all the opposition that may be 
made to this national exhibition of instrumental talent, there is no arena in 
England where such a man might venture a display of his feclings, and be so 
sure of talent to execute it. With all the personal prejudices of such an Institu- 
tion, let us never forget, that its members are men of Icading talent, that in the 
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whole of that large and comprehensive orchestra, there is not a man, who would 
shrink from competition : and then with such a band, let us consider the work of 
Mendelssohn. 

In the generality of criticism, which comes before us, we have at all times a 
mere repetition of those ideas which have been put forward by Beethoven, Hay- 
den, &c., &c.; but here we have an assurance that the science of harmony is in. 
deed eternal, and that originality may be found in the nineteenth, as well as in 
the eighteenth century. No man of the present age has sought after that, attribute 
more than Mendelssohn, and perhaps we may venture to say, no man has so justly 
found it. The Schezzo passage is one, which could be struck out only from a 
mind of poetical feeling, a soul possessed of imagination, an ear embued with the 
true spirit of song. It has been said, that a passage from Walter Scott, suggested 
the idea,—we hope so, for there is the true heart of old Scotland, speaking in the 
wild voice of the Pibroch, and we were only surprised, that a stranger to our 
national feelings could put forth such a picture, as would rouse the hearts of an 
indiscriminate audience, and bring home to every one present, recollections of 
“the mountain and the flood.” Let us not forget in all this, that genius knows no 
particular country, that sympathy rises in the heart of great and good men to 
** blood heat,” and that wherever beauty is, in whatever form, a noble mind can 
understand and value it. Why have we not such men in England? We have. 
But their attainments are undervalued, and we are too fond of lovking out in- 
stead of looking at home. 

One thing at least we have to value, our good Queen has thought proper to be- 
stow upon English musical talent, the honour of Knighthood. H. R. Bishop, is 
now Sir Henry Bishop; it could not have fallen upon a man, who has laboured 
harder for his own fame, and that of his country, and long may he live to enjoy it. 
Let any individual turn over his musical library, and notice what proportion of 
Bishop’s beauties are to be found, compared with the numberless productions of 
other writers, and he will be at once satisfied that without Henry Bishop, this cen- 
tury of ours, would indeed be a musical blank. No man living, has done so much 
for dramatic music, and we question if our stage would have recognized an En- 
glish lyric drama at this period, but for his name. We only regret, that he has been 


so long silent, but we trust, that the honours recently conferred upon him, will . 


give vigour to his genius, and that he will again come forth, “‘to honour and be 
honoured.” 








THE FINE ARTS. 


THE RAPHAEL TAPESTRIES. 


These exceedingly interesting works of art, are most pleasing additions to the 
attractions offered to the distinguished visitors of the British Association, now 
assembled in Manchester. 

It would be useless to give a description of subjects so well known, and absurd 
to attempt any thing like criticism of works which have been the theme of the enthu- 
siastic admiration, of all lovers of art, for three centuries. It is upon these sublime 
productions indeed, that the fame of Raphael principally rests, a fame inferior 
only, if inferior to that of Michael Angelo himself. 

It is curious to notice the very different manner in which the tapestries impress 
different observers, some feeling so much annoyed by the faded colour and altered 
tone, as to appear almost incapable of appreciating the matchless grace and majesty 
of the figures, and the admirable composition and grouping ; others, like ourselves, 
feel while beholding them, that they are indeed gazing on some of the finest works 
of art, upon which human eye ever rested. 

The explanation of this difference would probably be found by enquiry into the 
habits of observation of the different spectators, those who have been acoustomed 
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to see finished paintings only, will feel the want of the brilliant and consistent 
colouring, which time has here so sadly impaired, while those used to the examina- 
tion of studies and sketches, will readily supply for themselves what is gone, and 
after a little attentive consideration, see, in their minds eye, the subject in nearly 
all its pristine fullness, strength, and beauty. To those who have acquired this 
faculty, the tapestries are sources of intense enjoyments: to those who would 
acquire this source of pleasure, there are few better subjects for study. Let them 
well consider in each subject, all that is said and suggested in the inspired narrative, 
and compare this with what Raphael has presented to us, with pencil less inspired, 
—let them observe how admirably the story is told—how correspondent is the 
countenance of each with the word issuing from his lips; with what force and 
truth the most intense emotions of astonishment, fear, devotion, love, or pity may 
be expressed without the slightest degree of mere theatrical effect ; let them observe 
further how the accessories, architecture and landscape are employed, not for their 
beauty only, great as that is, but for giving character and expressiveness, to the 
whole : and when they have learnt to appreciate all this, (and it is well worth the 
learning) they will thank us for directing them to so rich a mine of refining and 
elevating pleasure. 

We have heard doubts expressed of the originality of these tapestries, we cannot 
enter at large upon this question, but we see no satisfactory reason for entertaining 
such suspicions. The history of their transmission from Leo X. to Henry VIIL., 
of their preservation in White Hall ; of their sale to the Duke of Alva, at the Rebel- 
lion ; of their sale again to the British Consul, in 1825, and from him to Mr. Trull, 
their present possessor, appears complete, and at each step well authenticated ; the 
intrinsic evidence of the originality will be felt to be very strong also, by all who 
have compared them with other tapestry, even from the same designs. For 
instance, the specimen at Hampton Court worked at Mortlake, after the cartoon of 
the death of Ananias, is very good as compared with ordinary tapestry, ‘‘but no 
more like this, than I to Hercules.” But this is subject rather of feeling than 
of argument. 

According to the proprietor a very curious change is going on, apparently from 
the effect of light and air, in the colours of parts of the tapestries. About three 
years ago, after having been shut up in boxes for about ten years, they were found 
in many parts to be very indistinct, and many of the colours, especially the 
greens, considerably changed. After a few months exposure however, parts which 
were before nearly invisible, could be easily traced, and are now quite distinct, in 
one ‘‘ The Charge to Peter,” a vast city with turretted wall, and towers and palaces 
is appearing in the back ground, and seemingly becoming more and more apparent 

In consequence of the fading of the yellow, in some of the tapestries, espe- 
cially in ** Paul at Athens,” the blues unpleasantly predominate, this defect appears 
to be lessening. In one or two parts, what was a while ago a rather dingy red, is 
now becoming a brilliant crimson. To those familiar with the chemistry of colour, 
these changes offer an enquiry of great interest. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 





DistREss OF MANUFACTURING OPERATIVES. 


‘That our readers may judge of the probabilities of ‘‘ The Queen’s Letter ” pro- 
ducing enough to afford even temporary relief to the existing distress, we will en- 
deavour to give them an idea of its extent and its degree; when it will be quite 
evident, that an effect so universal, must have its course deep seated, that the dis- 
ease in the body politic is constitutional, and that the remedy must be correspond- 
ently searching. 

The last number of the Anti-Bread Tax Circular has no fewer than ten columns 
filled with the weary tale of woe,—of half employment—want of food—of cloth- 
ing—of every thing ;—of increased poor-rates, and of pauperism increasing faster 
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than the poor rates can keep pace with it,—of depreciation of property—ruin of 
capitalists—of increasing disease, deaths, and crime, repeated with variations in- 
deed, but substantially the same, from every part of the country. The Circular 
presents its readers with particulars of this evidence, “ selected principally from a 
“* mass of correspondence of the most painful character. Every morning during the 
“‘ past five days, (June 16th,) has brought to our hands heaps of letters containing 
“‘materials more than enough to ‘ fright the isle from its propriety,’ such as, not- 
‘‘ withstanding our familiarity with such details, have startled us into the most 
‘* fearful horror of the more than probable future.” 

The selections appear to be given without arrangement, there are statements of 
the condition of the working classes of fifty towns or large villages, in various parts 
of the country, the names of which it would be tedious to enumerate. 

Then for a measure of the distress, to quote the first account upon which the eye 
happens to fall. Of Clayton, near Halifax. ‘‘ Out of 1050 houses there are upwards 
*‘of 200 unoccupied. The poor-rates for a cottage were, in 1834-5-6, 4s. 6d. per 
“annum ; now they are 15s. The value of cottage property has fallen 25 per cent. 
** According to the last census, the population was 4347, having decreased 122. 
“*Wages are reduced 50 percent.; bread is one-third higher in price than in 1836.” 
The condition of Clayton is rather better than worse than that of most of the other 
places mentioned. 

We now ask what chance is there of effectually relieving distress so severe and so 
extensive by private charity, or by any thing except by removing the cause, the 
restrictions upon the supply of food. 

Bradford (Yorkshire).—Woolcombers have less employment and are in a worse 
condition ; as many are entirely without work as at Christmas last. In several 
instances a reduction of wages or deterioration of work has taken place, but in no 
instance an advance. 

Upwards of 200 woolsorters are entirely out of work, being twice the number 
that were out at Christmas, while those who have work, are but very partially 
employed. Overlookers.—Twice as many out of work as at Christmas. 

Mechanics.—Not quite so many out as at Christmas. Wages in some instances 
are reduced, but information is difficult to obtain, lest further reductions should be 
made in consequence of published reports. 

The above is a comparison of the present state of employment in the Worsted 
trade at Bradford with that reported at the former period of enquiry at Christmas. 
Since that time trade further declined and employment became more restricted. 
Within the past month an improvement has taken place, as usual during summer, 
but not to such an extent as materially to benefit the workman. Without an 
abundant supply of food by a bountiful harvest or otherwise, the prospect for 
another winter are dreadful. 

The following is the amount of relief distributed to the poor in the Bradford union, 

For the year ending March 25, 1840,........ £17,455 10 5 


Ditto ere 20,319 16 3 
Ditto | a 22,966 8 5 


Painful as are these details, we fear the worsted district will be found to present 
acondition of no less suffering than those of the other staple trades of the kingdom. 
Tue ConsTiItuTIONAL Rigur To A Revision oF THE LAND-TAx. BEING THE 

ARGUMENT OF A CASE SUBMITTED TO COUNSEL ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 

Anti-Corn-Law LEAGUE. 

This pamphlet is very similar in its design to the papers on “ Aristocratic Tax- 
ation,” which have appeared in our pages; but we think it (though, we may not 
be fair judges,) inferior to the production of our valued contributor. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to find two diligent inquirers, such as these writers clearly are, 
arrive by different processes, both of argument and research, at precisely the same 
conclusion. 

For our own part we are far more anxious to ascertain what ought to be, than 
what is the law, but we must not, on that account, lose sight of the great practical 
importance of the latter inquiry. Englishmen generally have for what is old and 
established a dear reverence, and dearly do they pay for it; he, therefore, who 
shows that the landowners have no claim by original tenure to the practical exemption 
from taxatioh which they now, to so great an extent enjoy, docs the state some 
service. 
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This essay, like our own articles on “ Aristocratic Taxation,” commences with 
the inquiry into the nature of property in the crown land, and of feudal tenure ; 
for an account of this we must refer tothe pamphlet itself. The argument through- 
out is fortified with quotations from the highest authorities in constitutional law, 
and the quotations carefully indexed in foot notes, to facilitate the reference of 
such as wish te examine for themselves. It is distinctly shown, that till the Re- 
bellion the land contributed the greater part of the taxes required. That after the 
Revolution, a land-tax was imposed in lieu of feudal services, which, instead of in- 
creasing, as by law it should have done, with the increasing value of the property, 
and necessities of the state, has remained stationary; the effect of which has been 
to diminish the proportion of taxation borne by the land, from 34 to 4 per cent. 
of the whole national burden. It is difficult to conceive impudence, exceeding 
that of a class who having shuffled off 30 out of 34 per cent. of the taxes their 
property should bear, claim the ght of starving the people to make their corn dear, 
as a compensation for the 4 per cent. they still continue to pay. 

“The foregoing argument may be recapitulated shortly thus :—The land was 
held on certain well-defined conditions; which conditions were in the strictest 
sense the purchase-money of that land. That purchase-money may be very accu- 
rately described to have been made payable as a perpetual annuity to the state, 
increasing in value as the land increased in value, just as tithe is payable to the 
parochial clergy, or copyhold profits and other rents to the landholders, with this 
similarity as compared with these, that the feudal profits bore a fixed proportion to 
the annual value at the time the payment became due. But in the year 1660, a 
body of individuals, who were holders of a considerable portion of the land in ques- 
tion, calling themselves a Convention Parliament representing the whole nation, 
voted, at least Two more than half of them voted, that they should be totally exon- 
erated from the future payment of this perpetual annuity, which was the purchase- 
money of their estates; and that the said annuity or purchase-money should for 
the future be paid by other people, who had no share in the land for which they 
were thus made to pay. However, about thirty years after, the parliament laid a 
tax upon land, which served when first imposed as some equivalent for the perpetual 
and variable annuity, the payment of which had been shifted from the shoulders of 
the landowners. ‘This tax upon land, which were continued for several successive 
years, was a tax of 4s, in the pound upon the actual yearly value of the land at the 
time of assessing thereof, and was consequently like the perpetual and variable 
annuity of which it may be considered asintended to be the substitute and represen- 
tative, to increase with the increasing value of the land. But in the year 1697, they 
contrived to frame the tax (9 W.3.c. 10) in such a form that it should not be an 
annuity increasing with, and in proportion to, the increasing value of the land, 
but a fixed annuity that should not increase in value. Th« consequence of this is, 
that the said annuity remains at the amount at which it was when the value of a 
large proportion of the land was only a very small fraction of what it is at present. 

‘‘The property or land-tax acts have been examined from year to year, and the 
attempts to defeat their bond fide operation have been fully explained. It has been 
shown that the success of those attempts prevented the assessment from being 
treated as a VARIABLE RENT-CHARGE, of which nature were the feudal profits; and 
that thereby the state from that time to the present has been defrauded of the 
growing revenue which it had precisely the same right to collect that a landholder 
under the laws of England had to receive an increased rent from his tenants. It 
has been shown by a minute examination and analysis of the property or land-tax 
acts, from the Revolution down to that under which it is now collected, and a com- 
parison of those acts with the evidence of Mr. Wood, Chairman of the Board of 
Stamps and Taxes, given before the Agricultural Committee in 1836, that the 
principle clearly laid down in the statutes has not been acted upon, but that in fact 
the commissioners appointed from time to time for the purpose of carrying the said 
acts into effect, have acted in a manner not authorized by the acts under which 
they were appointed, nor by any law recognised in England—consequently, that 
they have exercised their powers in an illegal manner; and that therefore the whole 
of the present !and-tax machinery is grounded upon proceedings, not only uncon- 
stitutional, but also illegal in the strictest sense.” 

“In saying that the land-tax was for a century illegally levied, and, conse- 
quently, that the present land-tax being founded on that mode of levying the tax, 
is founded on illegal proceedings, I do not say it terms that the present land-tax is 
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illegal: since undoubtedly, those who have the power of making the laws can make 
any thing they please legal. Thus they make a thing legal which is not only at 
variance with the notions of justice or equity which are universally received among 
all the tribes or communities of men making the slightest pretensions to civilization, 
but in direct opposition to what has been for many ages the settled course of law 
in the community for which they are legislating. The two primary rights which 
the law of England is commonly understood to confer upon every man are, the 
right to the liberty and security of his person, and the right to his property. Yet a 
law made by those who have the power to make it, imposinga tax upon one class 
of persons which ought to be borne by another class, though, in natural equity, a 
downright robbery, it would evidently be a contradiction in terms to denominate 
** illegal ;” but it may most correctly be denominated ‘‘ inequitable” and “‘ uncon. 
stitutional.” To put a still stronger case: if the same law-making persons were to 
think fit to pass a law enabling them to sell a certain number of Englishmen for 
slaves, and put the money in their pockets, undoubtedly, such a proceeding being 
founded on an act of the legislature, would be dega/; but though there are probably 
1ew words used more vaguely and loosely, with less precise and definite meaning, 
than the words ‘‘ Constitution” and ‘‘ Constitutional’’—nor indeed am I aware of 
the existence of any tolerably clear and precise definition of the word—yet I do not 
think that any man, in England, at least, will be found, who will term such an act 
“‘ constitutional :”? who would not, on the contrary, term it ‘‘ unconstitutional.” 
And it appears to me that the term has about an equal right to be applied to the 
land-tax in its present state. Between a Constitutional Right and a strictly Legal 
Right there exists also, I apprehend, this important distinction, that the former 
neither falls within the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals, nor within the ordi- 
nary statutes for limiting the time in which the legal right may be recovered. In 
the case then of the legal right, the right is, for all practical purposes, barred after 
a certain fixed time, by the remedy’s being gone; butin the case of a constitutional 
right, the remedy is always open, the statutes of limitation not applying thereto. 
Consequently, in that court, viz. the High Court of Parliament, which is the pro- 
per tribunal for the determination of constitutional, as distinguished from legal 
rights, those who may feel themselves aggrieved by the loss of certain constitutional 
rights in the present instance, must seck for the recovery of those rights.” 

“‘The nature and peculiar difficulties of the subject have compelled me to go into 
the evidence at a length which must have appeared tedious, and to enter into inves- 
tigations, some of which may appear to be rather curious in an antiquarian point 
of view, than of any practical utility at the present day. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that to perform this inquiry with any degree of completeness, it was 
necessary to carry it back to the very foundations of the monarchy, since, in fact, 
the foundations of that and the foundations of the present argument, are one and 
the same. It is not pretended that any fresh conquest of the country has been 
made since the time of William I.; consequently, every acre of land in these king- 
doms is held under a title derived from William the Conqueror. The very compli- 
cated, as well as dry and uninviting nature of the subject, involving at unce legal 
subtleties and financial calculations, must be viewed as the cause why a change in 
the constitution of this country, by which a class of its inhabitants, at the expense 
of all the other classes, secured to themselves advantages such as might have been 
supposed attainable only by the sword of a conqueror, was at first permitted, and 
has been so long endured by a nation of men who have shown, on many occasions, 
such capacity to redress grievances and to rid themselves of oppression. In a cer- 
tain sense, the Restoration of 1660, and the Revolution of 1688, may be viewed as 
conquests. For an act by which certain valuable immunities, which had been 
secured to one class of British subjects, by a course of settled law that had con- 
tinued for six hundred years, were at once, without compensation, taken from them 
and conferred upon another class, though it may not have the name, has all the 
operation of a conquest. If the landholders can make out, to the satisfaction of 
their fellow-countrymen, that they conquered the island of Great Britain, and ac- 
quired the same fo them and their heirs for ever, discharged of all conditions, at the 
Revolution of 1688, my argument, ina constitutional point of view, falls to the 
ground. But if they fail in establishing that conclusion, I apprehend that all the 
consequences for which I contend, inevitably follow.” 


Manchester ; Printed at Simrson and Gittetr's Steam Press. 
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